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Reynolds builds a Regulator for every type 
of Gas Control installation. Proven by rec- 
ords of performance in actual operation, or 
by records of factory tests on new develop- 
ments, every Reynolds unit—whether for 
high pressure or low—is a proven product. 


For more than half a century, Reynolds 


vs REYNOLDS GAS CONTROLS & 


has concentrated exclusively on Gas Control 
devices. Leaders in the Gas Industry use 
Reynolds Regulators with full confidence, 
and with good reason—for accurate Gas 
Control, by Reynolds, from one ton down to 
inches W. C., has been an accomplished 


result for many years. 


REYNOLDS BUILDS A COMPLETE 


GAS 
CONTROL 


1892 


LINE OF GAS CONTROLS 


High Pressure Service House Regu- 
lators: Straight Lever Type—Models 
10-20 Series. Toggle Lever Type— 
Model 30 Series 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators 


District Station Regulators, Auxiliary 
Bow! and Automatic Loading Device 
Optional 


High Pressure Line Regulators Pilot 
Loaded—Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators. Single Valve 
Double Valve 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury Relief 


Valves; High or Low Pressure 


Back Pressure Valves, Automatic 


Quick-Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves 


Automatic Shut-off Valves, Lever Op 
erated Valves, Louver Operated De 
vice, Atmospheric Regulators 


vum Regulators 
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Gods 


First spokesman for a great industry 


Legend credits a boy goat-tender with the temple and appointed a priestess to converse 
discovery of natural gas in ancient Greece with this god. Thus “gas became the Oracle 
This lad noticed the peculiar behavior of his of the Gods” and the Temple of Delphi famous. 
animals whenever they came near a certain Today, gas as a fuel speaks for itself —in 
_— Investigating villagers became giddy convenience, cleanliness, and economy. 
and affected by something that arose from W orking in close cooperation with gas Z. 
the ground. tribution engineers, EMCO Meter “and 

In those days, the ¢ Greeks considered the Regulator developments have for many years 
pelical tol accnauial Gisialinn al tadinaele, Nei Gide ha-sliasiew oh hie Sie. 
They treated such unfortunates reverently 
The seeping gas made the villagers light- 
headed and talkative. They concluded that 


a god must live at this place They built a 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company EMM FOR GAS 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa. SVB@MENT AND CONTROL 
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HAND OPER. HYDR.OPER. COOLING COIL GAS SCRUBBER 
GATE VALVES 



































STEAM ACCUMULATOR HYDRAULIC OPER. 
» STACK VALVE 
































VASTE HEAT BOILER BLAST GATES DISTILLATION 


EQUIPMENT 


SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING CORP 
40 RECTOR STREET 
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_ A New Way to Dramatize 


“GAS —THE MODERN FUEL” 


Only the Servel unit provides all 6 functions 


needed to bring “New Quality of Living” 


to tomorrow’s homes 


Now the Gas Companies have another 
big opportunity to sell the modernity of gas 
and gas service. The Servel A//- Year Gas Air 
Conditioner is entirely new and different. It 
represents a completely new concept in liv- 
ing comfort . . . a concept which marks it as 
the most modern, up-to-date equipment of 
its kind. 

For the Servel unit—and the Servel unit 
alone! — provides all six vital functions of all- 
year air conditioning in one unit. It cools and 
dehumidifies in summer, heats and humidi- 
fies in winter, filters the air and circulates it 
at room temperature between seasons. All 
six functions are regulated by one simple 
central control, the 


can select just the climate he wants indoors 
the year round, no matter what the weather 
outside! 

This is no vague, post-war possibility. 
It’s proven fact! The Servel unit was ready 
for commercial production—after ten years 
of laboratory and field testing—when the 
war diverted materials and machinery to 
other purposes. In more than 400 test in- 
stallations throughout the United States— 
some operating more than four years 
—the Servel unit has received universal 
acclaim for its efficiency, economy, and de- 
pendability. 

Distribution of this revolutionary new 
equipment for new 





*Selectrol.”’ 


and old homes and 


In short, tomor- 
row’s homeowner can 
enjoy an entirely 
“New Quality of Liv- 


Indication of the demand 
that may be expected for 
the Servel All-Year Gas 
Air Conditioner is afford- 
ed by impartial surveys 


commercial establish- 
ments will be through 
the Gas Companies. 
By properly display- 


ing,’”’ thanks to the 
Servel All-Year Gas 
Air Conditioner. With 
the flip of a finger, he 


made during the war. 54% of a group of 
prospective homebuilders contacted by 
the National Association of Homebuild- 
ers said they would not build or buy un- 
less they could get complete year-round 
air conditioning. McCall’s Magazine 
found that 29% of its readers listed all 
year air-conditioning as a ‘“‘must”’ for 
their post-war homes. 


ing and promoting it 
in the years to come, 
they have an excep- 
tional opportunity to 
increase their custom- 
ers’ acceptance and 

| appreciation of gas as 
the modern fuel. 
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Proven COALS whose performance 


during many years merits full consideration in order 


to provide excellent economy in the post war period. 
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These coals have in part maintained enviable reputations in By-product Coke Plants, 
Coal Gas Retort Plants, Gas Producer Plants and Steam Generating Plants. 


The following table shows certain properties of these coals as filed 
with the Statistical Bureaus of the Bituminous Coal Division. 





———$— 


ANALYSES ON DRY BASIS AND MOISTURE AS SHIPPED 
Trade Coal Size H20 V.M. a. Ash a B.T.U. 


Name Seam == %o Z %o aS 


Roda Tegeeurt R.O.M. 2.00 36.00 ; 3.00 .54 15025 
Roda Taggart %x0 2.50 35.90 : . 49 14975 


Dendron Marker _ R.O.M. _ 2.00 36.60 . 2.60 .65 £15000 
Dendron Marker %x0 3.00 36.00 . . 65 14900 


Stonega ~ Imboden 























“ROM.  —-3.00 35.00 _ v 5 77. ~=°+14100 
Stonega Imboden 1% x0 3.00 35.00 : : 77 14100 


Premix ~ Marker & “2x0 3.00 34.80 ’ : 85 14433 
Premix Imboden sf 1 tz: x0 Yn __3.00_ 34.85 7 i 85 14433 


Westmoreland- : 
Criterion Pittsburgh R.O.M. 3.00 34.50 . d .80 14200 


F 1 
(Part Washed) Pittsburgh 1%x0 4.00 beaaved ¥ ‘ -90 14100 























Crozer Poco, #3 ROM 2.75 17.60 . 63 14800 
Crozer Poca., #3 5 “%x0 7 3.95 17.85 76.15 6. (66 | , 14850 
Admiralty Beckley R.O.M. 2.25 18.52 ’ 3 91 14781 
Admiralty Beckley — 1%x0 2.35 18.73 j ‘ .83 14810 


Admiralty Sewell R.O.M. “3.00 19.16 77. 80 91 #15148 
Admiralty Sewell 1%x0 2.96 19.37 5 f .89 15052 














Roda, Dendron, Stonega & Premix Coals are produced by Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. All mines are on the Interstate Railroad with the exception of Imboden Mine which 
is on the Southern Railway. The Interstate Railroad connects with the Southern and the L.& N. 
at Appalachia, Va., with the N. & W. at Norton, Va., and with the C. C. & O. at Millar Yard, Va. 


Roda Mine Derby Mine Dunbar Mine Stonega Mine Imboden Mine 


Roda Coal Index #415 Index +160 Index #671 

Dendron Coal Index +672 Index #517 Index #179 

Stonega Coal Index +451 Index #250 
Premix Coal index +3960 Index #519 


Westmoreland Criterion Coal is produced by Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa., at its Hutchin- 
son and Magee Mines, Indices No. 95 and No. 135, respectively; both on the Pennsylvania R. R. 


Crozer Coal is produced by Crozer Coal & Coke Co., Elkhorn, McDowell Co., W. Va. at its Crozer 
Mine, Index No. 49, located on N. & W. Railway. Also by Page Coal & Coke Co., Pageton, 
McDowell Co., W. Va. at its Page Mine, Index No. 136, located on N. & W. Railway. 


Admiralty Coal is produced by Crab Orchard Imp. Co., Eccles, Raleigh Co., W. Va. The Beckley 
seam coal is produced at Eccles 5 Mine, Index No. 62 and the Sewell seam coal is produced at 
Eccles 6 Mine, Index No. 63. Both of these mines are on the C. & O. and the Virginian Railway. 


Glenbrook Mine in Harlan Co., Ky., on the L. & N. will begin producing Taggart and High- 
splint seam coals in April,1946. The latter will be particularly suitable to the Water Gas process. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
BRANCHES: BLUEFIELD, W. VA., BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, N. C, CINCINNATI, 
DETROIT, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PITTSBURGH 


| service always available without obligation. 
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Performance eee 


Regardless of any ether consideration, 


the important thing about a gas-purify- 
ing material is the RESULT it produces. 
Appraised on the basis of PERFORM- 
ANCE, a low-priced purifying material 
that is slow-acting or has limited capac- 
ity for absorbing sulphur is an expensive 


material to use. 


Over a long period of years, in hundreds 
of gas plants, LAVINO ACTIVATED 
OXIDES have consistently and continu- 
ously proved that they can be relied 
upon to give uniformly satisfactory and 
profitable results with loads of all sizes, 


from traces to the heaviest. 


ALTIVATED’ 


E. J. LAVINO ann COMPANY 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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The parts are interchange- 


able. It does not matter from whom you buy 


the pipe and fittings—the glands, gaskets 
and bolts will be zwterchangeable. No longer 


any need to stock different parts—no longer 
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ViTHIS BOTTLE-TIGHT JOINT 
\S S@indeulpad 


any risk of delay on the job through de- 
livery of wrong parts. The mechanical 
joint is now standardized. 

An eminent gas distribution engineer 
has said that there are three great chapters 
in the contribution of cast iron pipe 
founders to the gas industry. First, cast 
iron pipe itself, which made gas distribu- 
tion in America possible; 


second, the development of 


the bottle-tight mechanical joint; third, the 
standardization of the mechanical joint. 
All members of Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association are now manufacturing the 
Standardized Mechanical Joint, with inter- 
changeable parts, in sizes up to 12 inches. 
Larger sizes will be announced later. Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Assn., Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, Peoples 


Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ME Svendandized MECHANICAL JOINT 











We needn’t remind you what severe operating 
conditions can do to your gas lines . . . but we 
should remind you to place orders for Dresser 
repair clamps and split repair sleeves as early 
as possible. 

The items shown above represent the leaders 
in the line of Dresser repair products. No matter 


what type of leak or break occurs in your lines, 


Dresser has or can make the proper type clamp 


or sleeve . . . another example of Dresser service 


to the gas industry. 
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Style 60—for repairing bell and 
spigot joints: 3” to 60" sizes. 


Style 80—**Ready-Pack” 
repair sleeve, for sizes 3”, 
4", 6”, 8", CIP. Highly 
adjustable. (Also suitable for 
making service connections. ) 


Style 96—to permanently 
repair defective joints, 

rm oes or holes in steel 
pipe, 12’’to 24” OD. 


Styles 57 and 73—the former 
for repairing breaks in straight 
run of cast iron pipe, 2” to 
12” sizes; and the latter for 
steel pipe sizes 2” to 12”. 


. 


We will soon be able to again make prompt 
shipments from complete stocks. Until that 
time comes, let us know your requirements as 
far ahead as possible, Your orders will be en- 


tered on our production schedules immediately. 
* * 7 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 
One of the Dresser Industries 

In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texas. 


In Canada: Dresser any wena Co., Ltd., 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. 


I) R ) \ \ | R REPAIR CLAMPS and SLEEVES 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 





COOL 
IN SUMMER 


A PROVED AND PROFITABLE 
SOURCE FOR EXTENDING AND 
LEVELING GAS LOADS 


AIROMATIC 
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IN USE FROM COAST TO 


coast... AIR-O-MATIC 


WILLIAMS 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Pictured on these two pages are just a few of the many users 
of Williams AIR-O-MATIC gas-fired air conditioning units . . 
proof of the nation-wide acceptance already accorded Williams. 


Postwar commercial and industrial demands for year round 
@ Strand Theater, Laurel, Mississippi. Equipped with - ae . " . 
Williams AIR-O-MATIC Gas-Fired Air Conditioning air conditioning will be enormous. Manufacturing plants, office 
since 1939. buildings, hotels, restaurants, theaters, and other public and 
private buildings are already “‘hot”’ prospects. 





Williams AIR-O-MATIC gas-fired absorption equipment puts 
public utilities in a preferred position to fill these needs . . . and 
by so doing opens up for them a new and profitable means of 
extending and leveling gas loads. 





Howard Tilton Library, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana. Equipped with 
Williams AIR-O-MATIC since 1940. 
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The Boone Clinic, Laurel, Mississippi. Equipped 
with Williams AIR-O-MATIC Gas-Fired Air Con- 
ditioning since 1939 








Monrovia office, Southern Counties Gas Company 
of California. Air conditioned with Williams Gas- 
Fired AIR-O-MATIC since 1937. 


@ Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, D.C 
All public spaces air conditioned by Williams 
Gas-Fired AIR-O-MATIC since 1942. 


@ Central Savings Bank & Trust Company, Monroe, 
Lovisiana. Equipped with Williams Gas-Fired AIR- 
O-MATIC Air Conditioning since 1939. 
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O IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


ECONOMY 


In many areas, utility rates are such that the gas-fired Air-O-Matic 
affords substantial savings for year ‘round air conditioning and 
presents a further economy by extending the usage of winter 


heating equipment and fuel through the summer season 





LOW POWER INPUT 


Since low pressure steam is the source of energy for the refriger- 
ation, the total connected horsepower requirements for an Air-O- 
Matic installation are approximately 1} h.p. per ton of refrigerating 
capacity less than those for an all-electric job. This low power 
input usually eliminates the necessity of a special power line for 
short period usage. 


FREEDOM FROM NOISE AND VIBRATION 


Air-O-Matic Absorption Units offer freedom from noise and vibra- 
tion due to a complete lack of reciprocating parts. This feature is 
particularly advantageous for large installations where zoning is 
desirable and the refrigerating equipment is installed adjacent to 


each of the several zones. 


SIMPLICITY OF MECHANICAL PARTS 


The only moving mechanical part in an Air-O-Matic Absorption 
Unit is a small rotary pump-motor unit. To achieve the ultimate in 
simplicity and trouble-free operation this unit is so designed as to 


eliminate the use of a seal. 


LOW OPERATING PRESSURES 


Normal low-side operating pressure is within a range of 21 to 24 
inches mercury vacuum and the high-side pressure within a range 
of one to three pounds gauge. When the machine is idle, the high- 
side and low-side pressures equalize at 15 to 20 inches vacuum, 


depending on the room temperature. Such low pressures in the 


10. 


absorption unit makes exceedingly remote the possibility of losing 


a refrigerant charge either when the unit is in operation or when idle 


FREEDOM FROM FIRE AND TOXICITY HAZARDS 


The refrigerant has been accepted as “‘safe'’—with respect to both 
fire and toxicity hazards—by the most exacting municipal codes 
while the solvent is a non-volatile, inert, odorless chemical with a 
boiling point of 527 F. and a flash point of 278 F. 


FLEXIBILITY 


The range of low-side temperatures possible with an Air-O-Matic 
Absorption Unit offers the necessary flexibility to meet varying de- 
mands for dehumidification in those installations where it is prac- 


tical to handle the dehumidification load by means of cooling only 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


Unique characteristics of the Air-O-Matic system make fox trouble- 
free year ‘round air conditioning without engineering supervision 
The Air-O-Matic Absorption Unit makes possible the highly desir- 
able advantages of an integrated year ‘round air conditioning 
system under one central control with ability to supply either heat- 
ing or cooling, automatically, as ideal comfort conditions require 
and do both, if necessary, within the same 24 hours. 


LONG LIFE 


Mechanical simplicity, freedom from vibration, stability of chemi- 
cals, and the fact that it has only one metal-to-metal moving part: 
all contribute to the long life of the Air-O-Matic Absorption Unit 


HERMETICALLY SEALED UNITS 


Hermetically sealed package units, in two capacities, provide for 
demand requirements ranging from 10 to 30 tons—in 5 ton steps— 
with only two unit installations. Additional units, for zone contro! 


can economically supply much larger demand requirements. 


AIR-O-MATIC means “CLIMATE CONTROL” 


With it, a low-pressure boiler does double 
duty... provides energy for both , 
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IN LABORATORY TESTING of gases every detail of Auumican wet 

: ~ test meters from gage glass to water line marker and chromium 

plated pointer insures not only more precise reading . . . quickly ... but insures continued 
accuracy of operation for many years. @ Greater facility of adjustment is provided. e The metals 
and materials employed throughout afford maximum protection against corrosion. @ Bulletin AG3 
deseribes the up-to-date features in detail, and gives complete data on capacities and applications 
of the various sizes. It will be mailed you on request. @ These instruments are made by the 


originators and perfecters of wet test meters in the United States. 


AMERICAN 


Albany . Baltimore . Birmingham . Boston . Chicago 
Dallas . Erie . Houston + Kansas City . Los Angeles . New 
York . Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh . San Francisco . Tulsa 
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Training Gas 


ECOGNIZING the fact that in 

Southern California plumbing 

and heating are becoming stead 
ily more closely allied since many ot 
the major plumbing have 
taken on a line of heating equipment, 
the Institute of Gas Heating Indus- 
tries of Southern California, in col- 
laboration with the Southern Calli- 
fornia Gas Co., is sponsoring a pro 
gram for training gas heating appli- 
ance dealers. 

The initial series of free classes of 
the Institute’s Installers’ and Serv- 
icemen’s School for heating com- 
pany personnel, completed in June, 
was so successful, that the Institute 
made arrangements to sponsor a sec- 
ond class this fall to which master 
and journeymen plumbers interested 
in heating installation work will be 
idmitted on an equal footing with 
heating contractors and journeymen. 

Installation training is being spon- 
sored by the Institute concurrently 
with a comprehensive program of 
heating appliance sales training and 
merchandising tied in with similar 
ampaigns being conducted by mer- 
hant plumber associations to the 
end that plumber dealers handling 
eating equipment will be properly 
lerted and adequately trained to 

urticipate in tl j 


dealers 


the large market for 
vas heating appliances that will soon 
en up, now that the war has ended 
1 both fronts. 
Louis M. Hull of the 
adiator Engineering Co., 
tv, Calif., president of the Insti- 
te, in defining the objectives of the 
training program, pointed 
with the war ended, many 
new to the venture, will be 
awn to the business of 
s heating equipment. Surveys 
ide on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Hull 
‘lared, confirmed the opinion that 


Hammell 
Culver 


erators, 


‘ 
} 


installing 


Heating Appliance Dealers 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


attained by the gas heat- 
ing industry in the prewar period ap- 
pears attractive to a large group of 
merchandisers who had had no pre- 
vious experience in that field. Many 
of them, according to Mr. Hull, have 
the detailed and technical 
required to make a 

installation of gas heating 
equipment and have been swayed 
largely by the attractiveness of pre- 
dictions which indicate that there is 
a period of wholesale installa- 

f modern, automatic heating 


the success 


.] 1 
Ove looked 
] ] 

KHOW Ik dge 


proper 


Trend Toward Plumbers 
Seen 
The entire 
Pacific ( oast, 


gas industry on the 

including _ utilities, 
manufacturers and heating con- 
groups, apparently became 
aware of this trend before the end of 
tl Considerable 


tractor 


ne War was in sight. 


Louis M. Hull 


thought during the past several years 
was devoted to the development ofa 
policy which would insure proper in- 
stallation and service to the gas heat- 
ing consumer. 

Due thought also was given to the 
fact that in some areas it has been 
felt that restrictions on installers 
should be made so rigid that it would 
be virtually impossible for outsiders 
to enter the field, while in other areas 
of the country the conviction pre- 
vailed that the newcomers should be 
encouraged to learn from those who 
have had years of experience in gas 
heating installation. 

The Institute of Gas Heating In- 
dustries of Southern California de- 
cided to adhere to the second of the 
theories cited above. Early in 1945, 
the Institute initiated a definite plan 
which, judging by the results of the 
first class, appears to have produced 
an answer to the complex problem of 
training gas heating appliance in- 
stallers. 

The program of training installers 
is the fourth and most recent major 
step undertaken by the associated 
heating equipment manufacturers of 
the Los Angeles area to promote 
wider acceptance of gas heating. 

In 1940 a group of men in Los 
Angeles representing manufacturers 
of gas heating equipment, installers 
of such equipment, and manufactur- 
ers of control devices used in house 
heating, formed the Institute of Gas 
Heating Industries. J. S. Andrews, 
head of the Andrews Heater Co., 
Los Angeles, was the first president. 

The purpose of organizing into 
such a group was: 


1....To develop new and improved 
standards of gas heating installation. 

2....To promote the use of natural 
gas and gas heating equipment. 

3....To encourage the adoption of 
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and to cooperate in the development of 
laws, regulations and ordinances to in- 
sure safe and satisfactory gas heating 
installation. 

4....To initiate, through the coop- 
eration of other organizations, programs 
which would enhance the safety, pro- 
mote education and generally improve 
conditions in the gas heating industry. 


Registration of Heating 
Installers 

The Institute’s first step in this 
plan was to develop a heating in- 
stallers’ registration. The Institute, 
with the assistance of the Southern 
California Gas Co. and Southern 
Counties Gas Co., succeeded in hav- 
ing passed by the city council of Los 
Angeles an ordinance under which 
each company installing heating 
equipment within the city is obliged 
first to prove its ability and technical 
knowledge of the subject by having 
a firm representative pass a quality- 
ing examination. The successful in- 
dividual representing the firm is is- 
sued a master heating installer’s 
license. Individuals working under 
the master installer, who has direct 
charge of field crews, must take a less 
comprehensive examination, for 
which a journeyman’s license is is- 
sued. 

All examinations are conducted by 
the Los Angeles Board of Building 
and Safety under the jurisdiction of 
a board of examiners and with the 
cooperation of the civil service ex- 
aminers. 

This procedure, in effect now for 
several years, has been instrumental 
in raising the standards of gas heat- 
ing installation by barring from such 
work men insufficiently trained to do 
an efficient job. While adoption of 
the ordinance was preceded by ob- 
jections from individuals and groups 
who interpreted the move as an at- 
tempt by established heating con- 
tractors to keep plumbers and others 
who make occasional installations out 
of the field, the ordinance now is re- 
garded as one of the most progres- 
sive steps ever undertaken by the 
heating industry of any city. It has 
accomplished the specific purpose for 
which it was designed; The —— 
ment of improved standards of gas 
heating installation. 

The existence of the ordinance has 
reacted favorably to the industry in 
a two-fold manner 

It has prevented unskilled men 
from making inefficient installations ; 
and it has acted as a spur to cause 
many operators to study proper tech- 
niques of heating installation in or- 
der that they would be able to pass 
the examination and be certificated 
by the city. 

The Institute’s second step was the 
development of a simplified heat loss 
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Michael Johnstone 


calculation chart for use in properly 
sizing heating equipment for the typ- 
ical Southern California home. (see 
American Gas Journal, January, 
1943, issue, Pages 16-21). 

As the third step, through the ef- 
forts of the Institute and with the 
cooperation of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
Municipal Board of Building and 
Safety, a new ordinance covering 
heating and ventilating was present- 
ed to the city council. Heating engi- 
neers who have studied the code have 
expressed their opinion that it repre- 
sents the most forward piece of 
work of its kind which has been ac- 
complished in the United States. 


Training Gas Heating 
Installers 


The fourth and most recent under- 
taking of the Institute is the train- 
ing of gas heating installers and 
service men. During the spring of 
1945, the Institute, with the co- 
operation of the Southern California 
Gas Co., offered its first class of in- 
struction for heating installers and 
service men in the Los Angeles area. 

This class work was carried out 
by the Institute’s Educational Com- 
mittee, of which Michael Johnstone 
of the gas company is chairman, with 
Glenn Ashburn, Ashburn  Bros., 
Heating, Inc., Los Angeles, and Ar- 
thur Theobold, Payne Furnace Co., 
Beverly Hills, as committee mem- 
bers. 

The majority of the classes were 
held in the auditorium of the South- 
ern California Gas Co.’s Hollywood 
branch. Mr. Johnstone served as in- 
structor, assisted by Robert McKee 
of the gas company. 

The course covered a period of 
nine weeks, with classes held once a 
week. The first class was completed 
on June 5. Attesting to the interest 
of the students is the fact that all 


those who originally enrolled in th 
course finished it. The averagy 
weekly attendance was 45 students, 
representing 14 heating contracting 
companies in Los Angeles and _ sur- 
rounding area. 

Instruction covered the funda- 
mentals of gas combustion, gas flow, 
the chemistry and composition of 
fuel gases, gas appliance controls, 
control systems and trouble shooting. 
The Southern California Gas Co. 
furnished numerous control systems 
on specially designed boards which 
permitted ready assembly and disas- 
sembly of typical control setups and 
manifolds. One feature of the class 
work was for students to construct 
a manifold so that it would perform 
improperly. Places then were ex- 
changed and a new group of students 
was asked to unravel the misas- 
sembly and reconstruct a workable 
control arrangement. 


Second Class Formed 


The results obtained through the 
classes in heating appliance installa- 
tion and servicing were so gratifying 
and the Institute was so pleased with 
the attitude taken by the students and 
by the high calibre of men who at- 
tended, that the Institute’s board of 
directors decided to present certifi- 
cates of completion to each student 
who finished the course in satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The certificates attests that the stu 
dent has satisfactorily completed the 
following subjects in the Institute’s 
Installers and Servicemen’s School: 
Combustion, venting, fundamentals 
of electricity, safety pilots, push but- 
ton controls, wiring push button con- 
trols, forced air furnace controls, 
wiring forced air furnace controls, 
thermo-couple operated controls and 
adequate knowledge of the pro- 
visions of the Los Angeles Warm 
Air Heating Ordinance. 


Graduation Certificates 
Presented 

A dinner meeting was held in the 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, June 
14, attended by heating manufactur- 
ers who hold membership in the In- 
stitute, and representatives of the 
Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas Company, Merchant 
Plumbers Association of Los An- 
geles, Federation of Master Plumb- 
ers of Southern California, merchant 
plumber groups of various other 
cities, the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, and 
other organizations associated with 
the business of gas heating. At this 
dinner, President Hull of the Insti- 
tute presented certificates to 50 grad- 
uates of the installers’ school. 
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The first series of classes was re- 

arded as so successful that Presi- 
lent Hull announced the Institute's 
ntention of sponsoring another 
arallel course for additional service- 
1en and installers as soon as ar- 
angements could be made. Th 
econd course will be open to all in- 
tallers of gas heating equipment, in- 
tuding master and  journeymen 
Jumbers as well as employees of 
eating contractors. 


Gas Co. Plumber Classes 

In addition to directing classes in 
heating installation for the Institute, 
Mr. Johnstone served as instructor 
on other subjects of gas appliance 
installation and servicing in classes 
consisting of members of merchant 
plumber associations of various 
Southern California cities. These 
classes were sponsored directly by 
the Southern California 
[ypical of such classes is the one il 
lustrated, which shows Mr. John- 
stone giving instruction to a group 
of members of the Glendale, Calif. 
Master Plumbers Association in dis 
mantling, assembling and adjusting 
gas water heaters. 


Gas Co. 


This type of class has been held 
two hours each 10-week 
schedule. Employing the “learn by 
doing” principle, Mr. Johnstone pre- 
sents instruction designed to keep the 
servicemen abreast with current de- 
velopments in gas appliances by dis- 
mantling controls, thermostats, burn- 
ers, etc., finding out how they oper- 


week on a 


American Gas Journal 


ite and then reassembling them. 


Promoting Gas Heating 

Sales 

equipment manufac 
turers, through the agency of the In- 
stitute of Heating Industries, 
paved the way for closer 
cooperation with Southern Califor- 
nia plumber dealers for merchandis 
ing heating equipment in the post 
war period through a _ competent 


Gas heating 


(gas 
also have 


intra-industry plan designed to pro- 


mote greater sales of gas heating 
apphances. 

\ big step toward instrumentation 
of this plumber-manufacturer coop- 
erative plan was taken at a recent 
meeting of the merchandising com- 
mittee of the Angeles Merchant 
Plumbers Association, at which 
President Hull of the Institute and 
Ted Waite, chairman of the plumber 
merchandising committee, exchanged 
ideas for mutually promoting the 
merchandising of gas heating appli- 


Los 


ances. 

The meeting was so promising of 
potential results that it was referred 
to as marking the beginning of a new 
era in the relations between heating 
manufacturers and merchant plumb- 
ers in Southern California. Prine 
pal accomplishment at the meeting 
was the establishment of mutual con 
fidence which is expected to serve 
as the basis of a broad collaborative 
program. 

One result of the meeting (which 
was held prior to the June 14 gradu- 


Typical of the classes in gas appliance servicing conducted by Mike Johnstone 
of the Southern California Gas Co. is this group of members of the Master 
Plumber's Association of Glendale, Calif., engaged in dismantling, assembling 


and adjusting gas water heaters 


Instructor Johnstone is seen standing at far 


right. 
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ation dinner) was the reaching of an 
agreement to admit plumbers and 
journeymen plumbers to the second 
series of heating installation classes 
to be sponsored by the Institute. 
Another result was the adoption 
by the heating manufacturers and 
plumber dealers of a plan for a 
series of campaigns to educate the 
public on gas heating subjects and to 
correlate the promotion campaigns of 
the Institute and the Los Angeles 
Merchant Plumbers Association. 


Manufacturer-Plumber 
Joint Plan 


As part of the joint plan, a num- 
ber of separate campaign operating 
units were set up. Each unit was 
headed by a gas heating appliance 
manufacturer. The plan called for 
each unit chairman to promote edu- 
cational and merchandising work on 
gas heating, using his present plumb- 
er clients and prospective customers 
as the nucleus on which to concen- 
trate the efforts of the unit. 

The plan also provided for each 
of the units to tie in its publicity with 
a display advertising campaign which 
the Institute of Gas Heating Indus- 
tries has been conducting in 
Angeles newspapers since the spring 
of 1945 for the purpose of creating 
goodwill for gas heating in homes, 
office buildings, stores, factories, etc. 

Anotner phase of the plan was for 
each unit to take full advantage of 
the classes in gas heating installa- 
tion and servicing sponsored by the 
Institute, 


Los 


Since it was regarded as imprac- 
tical for the local plumbing industry 
to tie in satisfactorily with advertis- 
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ing programs conducted in national 
magazines by appliance manufactur- 
ers, the Merchant Plumbers Associ- 
ation of Los Angeles decided to at- 
tempt to link their industry promotion 
with heating advertising of the Insti- 
tute. To this end the plumbing in- 
dustry prev ailed upon the Institute to 
insert a “plumber angle” in its heat- 
ing advertising. 


Gas Heating Ads in 
40 Newspapers 


Institute display advertisements, 
keyed to the theme “Service Your 
Equipment Now!” appeared in 40 
metropolitan and area newspapers in 
the systems served by Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. and Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. which covers the south- 
ern block of counties in California 
The copy emphasized the need on 
the part of the public for keeping 
existing heating equipment in proper 
repair so that it will last until new 
equipment appears on the market. 

A short publicity story, carrying 
the same message, was also released. 
Tear sheets of the advertisements 
were sent to Institute members by 
President Hull with the request that 
members be prepared to act on any 
service calls they might receive or to 
turn the calls over to other servic 
agencies. 

The plumbing industry of Los 
Angeles and surrounding commun- 
ities is now devising a plan whereby 
plumbers, who have proven their abil- 
ity to meet Institute standards in re- 
spect to heating installations, can tic 
in their own advertising with th 
Institute’s program and also obtair 
Institute collaboration that will en- 
able plumbers to follow up the Insti- 
tute promotion with direct mailing, 
plus advertising and promotion ma- 
terial supplied by heating 
turers. 

While the general objectives of 
the manufacturer-plumber unit cam 
paigns were identical, the advertising 
and promotion of each unit were 
linked with the trade-marked product 
of the manufacturer heading each 
unit. The general plan was for the 
advertising department of the heat- 
ing equipment manufacturer to plan 
and direct the advertising campaign 
for his unit by preparing and coordi- 
nating advertising and 1 
material which, in its larger aspects, 
was designed to harmonize with the 
Institute’s general program for edu- 
cating the public to a desire and un- 
derstanding of gas heating. 

Individual plumber-dealers par- 
ticipated by contributing 
their own facilities and 
promoting 


manutac 
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the program through such 
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means as displays in store window 
and salesroom; signs or posters on 
trucks ; and personal ads in neighbor- 
hood newspapers and slides in local 
film theaters. 

Many Los Angeles plumbers par- 
ticipated in heating promotion by 
using four different types of plac- 
ards designed for truck and window 
display. 

Below a main slogan 
Plumber Knows Best!” 
peared on each placard, 
messages as these: “About Present 
Equipment, Upkeep and Future 
Equipment Needs”; “About Home 
Service and Convenience”; “About 
Home Heating and Cooling” ; “About 
Public Health and Home Comfort.” 


Mutual Obligations 
Conceded 


In its heating promotion campaign, 
the Los Angeles plumbing industry 
is proceeding on the principle that 
sound merchandising will control the 
success of heating equipment sales 
for both the manufacturer and the 
merchant plumber. The plumbing 
industry believes that merchandising 
of heating equipment will develop, 
substantially, along lines which have 
controlled the merchandising of other 
products; These are: 

That the merchandising of gas 
heating equipment will be governed 
I merchandising experi- 


“Your 
which ap- 
were such 


by general 
ence; that independent straight line 
merchandising must not be handi- 
capped; that the manufacturer has 
definite obligations to the retailer, 
and conversely, the trade to the man- 
ufacturers; and that the engineering, 

lyvertising and business-aid activity 
must be sponsored by the manufac- 
turers. 


Encourage Plumber Heating 
Work 


The obligations of the manufac- 
turer were admitted by J. S. An- 
drews, president, Andrews Heating 
Co., Los Angeles, and a past-presi- 
dent of the Institute, in an address 
at a recent meeting of the merchan- 
dising committee of the Los Angeles 
Merchant Plumbers Association. 

“Like most manufacturers in the 
gas heating industry I want the 
plumber to be a successful heating 
merchant,” Mr. Andrews said. “And 
[ will go much more than half way in 
cooperating to that end. I believe 
that it is to the interest of the heat- 
ing industry that the merchant 
plumber be encouraged, supported 
and strengthened as the retail outlet 
for the sale and installation of heat- 
ing equipment, particularly in the 
home. 

“If a sufficient number of plumb- 


ers can be induced to participate con 
tinuously in the development of th: 
gas home heating market, and will d 
their part in protecting the manufac 
turer in legitimate merchandising ac 
tivities, manufacturers will, as a 
rule, benefit enormously. I am cer 
tainly in favor of backing every mer- 
chant plumber who wants to do a 
merchandising job in the heating 
field. We want plumbers to become 
recognized as the authorities on 
home heating and to justify this rec- 
ognition by doing all that is neces- 
sary to qualify themselves technically 
for the job.” 


Gas Co. Sales Training 

Anticipating a brisk competitive 
market, the Southern California Gas 
Co., through its sales training staff, 
has prepared a sales training course 
for dealer personnel. Nationally de- 
veloped principles, adapted to local 
conditions and inventories, are in- 
cluded in the program, which is di- 
rected by R. C. Terradell, the com- 
pany’s supervisor of sales training. 

The company has arranged to pre- 
sent the sales training program to 
dealers throughout its system along 
lines similar to the gas appliance 
service training it has offered in the 
past, and the heating installation 
service it is currently making avail- 
able under the direction of Michael 


Johnstone. 


The time and place of the sales 
training courses are adjusted to the 
mutual convenience of both the deal- 
er and the gas company. The most 
modern and tested methods have 
been incorporated in the course, in- 
cluding actual demonstrations, sound 
films and film strips and other visual 
training aids to supplement lectures 
by experienced instructors. 

“In the postwar period which be- 
gan in mid-August there will be 
many gas appliance safes floors, each 
arranged to attract favorable cus- 
tomer attention and each manned by 
the most competent sales personnel 
that the dealer can employ,” Mr. 
Terradell said. “Prospects know 
that the water heater on a dealer's 
floor will heat water, that a range 
will cook, a heater will heat ard a re- 
frigerator will refrigerate. 

“What they want to know is 
whether they will do those things 
better over a longer period. of time, 
more economically and more de- 
pendably than those they saw yester- 
day and the day before on other dis- 
play floors. To tell this story to the 


greatest advantage calls for “special- 
ized sales training, which is what 
Southern California Gas Co. is offer- 
ing in its sales training courses for 
dealers and dealer groups.” 
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The Utilization of Hydrocarbon Gases in the 
Production and Distribution of 
Manufactured Gas 


E ARE ALL familiar with 

what the gas industry is now 

going through and with the 
necessity it now faces of making 
plans to meet the competition and 
acquire the potential new business 
that may be expected in the post- 
si period. Much interest is aroused 
by the possibilit v of acquiring addi- 
tional house-he ating load, and the in- 
dustry has a perhaps unique oppor- 
tunity in that direction because of 
the dissastisfaction of an appreciable 
section of the public with the diff- 
culty of obtaining an adequate supply 
of competing fuels. The increase in 
the cost of these fuels has not al- 
layed this situation. 

I think you will agree with me that 
general public interest in gas house- 
heating has seldom been so keen. as 
at the present time. Of course, in 
our campaigns for new business we 
must not neglect the other types of 
residential sales, such as cooking, 
water-heating and the latent market 
for air conditioning, nor the im- 
portant commercial and _ industrial 
classification. However, I have em- 
phasized the potential house-heating 
load because, with its seasonal char- 
acteristic and high peak demand, it 
presents a serious pre yblem to the gas 
company that knows the public inter- 
est is there but wonders how much 
of this load it would be wise to ac- 
quire. 

If it is to profit b 
the gas industry. m 
problems: first, it must produce gas 
more cheaply; second, it must pro- 
vide peak production capacity with 
the minimum of investment per 
M.C.F.; and third, it must minimize 
the cost of distributing its 

ticularly where seasonal loads cause 
mains to be idle for part of the year. 

We feel that our experience in the 
7as Department of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company over the last fif- 
een years has gone a long way 

ywards solving the first two of the 

roblems | mentioned, and I 
vant to point out how others, we be- 
eve, can duplicate our results to a 
degree by using LP gases in 
of the refinery oil gas we use. 
I wish also to call to your atten- 


this situation, 
st solve three 


by 
us 


gas, par- 


) 
nave 


reat 


lace 


By 
E. G. Boyer 


Manager, Gas Department 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


that we have col- 
lected on the experience of others 
in the use of liquefied petroleum 
gases to augment production capacity 
to meet peak loads and to supply ter- 
ritories not served by company mains 


ot adequate capacity. 


tion information 


Experience at Chester 


In 1930 or 1931, our 
Street Plant in Chester, consisting 
of four %x10’x10 mechanical gen- 
erator carburetted water gas sets and 
one 10 O.D. hand-clinkered car- 
buretted water gas set, would have 
had an installed production capacity 
of 27,000 M.C.F., per day, based on 
capacity of 6,000 M.C.F. per day for 
each mechanical generator set. To- 
day, because of the development of 
the reforming process that has oc- 
curred over these years, the in- 
stalled production capacity of this 
plant with the same sets is 46,000 
M.C.F. per day; an increase of 70 
percent. 

Each mechanical generator set can 
produce slightly more than 10,000 
M.C.F. per day. This additional 
production capacity of 19,000 M.C.F. 
per day has been supplied for an ad- 
investment 1931 of 


Tilghman 


ditional since 
$180,000 representing about 8.1 per- 
cent of the total 1931 investment in 
the plant. 

While at present affected by war 
conditions, our production cost of 
reformed oil gas is still compara- 
tively low. You can visualize how 
much the cost would be reduced due 
to lower fixed charges and conversion 
t alone by a 70 percent increase in 
a Cc ee We are not realizing this 
full benefit at present because we are 
purchasing a considerable amount of 
gas under a long-term contract ne- 
gotiated before our present process 
was developed. 

The reforming process is well 
adapted to increasing plant capacity. 
The produced on the sets is of 
low hea a gravity (about 0.45) and 
has a heating value of 500 to 600 


cost 


oO 
gas 


B.t.u. per cubic foot. Thus, to pro- 
duce a gas having a heating value of 
520 B.t.u. and 0.68 specific gravity, 
considerable blow run and cold-en- 
riching is used. The cold-enriching 
gas is added just before the purifiers 
if it contains H.S, and therefore does 
not pass through the off-take main, 
scrubbers and exhausters. The blow 
run gas is largely produced during 
a part of the cycle normally devoted 
to blowing the fire and therefore 
minimizes the additional load im- 
posed on off-take main and scrubbers 
by lengthening the gas-making por- 
tion of the cycle. Installation of an 
equal amount of additional capacity 
as water gas sets would not do this 
and would place relatively more load 
on this ~ Langpeneal The enriching 
gas and blow run gases may com- 
prise 30 to 40 et of the total 
production. 

We use only about six or seven 
pounds of generator fuel per M.C.F. 
produced. Thus, even considering 
the additional capacity of the sets, 
the load on the coal and ash handling 
equipment is reduced. room 
required for coke storage makes 
available room for LP gas storage. 

Finally, because of the burning 
characteristics of the slow-burning, 
high-gravity hydro-carbons and blow 
run gases, the reformed gas is inter- 
changeable with coke oven or coal 
gas to a much greater degree than 
carburetted water gas with its large 
proportion of fast-burning hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide. 


Less 


Reforming Oil Gas 


The reforming of refinery oil gas 
as it is now carried out by P. E. 
Company is a process which is the 
result of nearly twenty years of ex- 
perimentation and development. The 
first experiments made by the U. G. I. 
on the reforming of refinery oil gas 
were carried out in the physical lab- 
oratory of Station A of The Phila- 
delphia Works Company in 
1927. Experimentation upon a full- 
size carburetted water gas set during 
the following summer resulted in the 
accumulation of data and _ results 
which apparently indicated a prac- 
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tical method of reforming. How- 
ever, since each of the series of test 
runs made was only of two or three 
days duration, it was impossible to 
tell how the proposed method would 
show up under conditions of contin- 
uous day in and day out operation. 
This was an extremely important 
consideration because the purpose of 
this work was to develop a process 
for base load service, not simply for 
peak load operation, because aside 
from other reasons, it would be de- 
sirable to make a contract with the 
oil company supplying the refinery 
oil gas which offered the refinery an 
attractive load factor. The results 
of the experimental work in the sum- 
mer of 1928 were so promising, how- 
ever, that it was not anticipated that 
continuous operation would offer any 
difficulties and it was also felt that 
the process, as developed, using a 
refinery oil gas containing hydro- 
carbons of the paraffin series almost 
exclusively would be equally applic- 
able to most hydrocarbon gases. 
On August first of the following 
year, an attempt was made to utilize 
at the Tilghman Street Plant of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company at 
Chester, the process as it had been 
experimentally worked out during 
the previous summer. The first at- 
tempts were made on a 10-foot hand- 
clinkered carburetted water gas set 
because at that time the two new 
9-foot internal diameter mechanical 
generator carburetted water 


gas sets, 


_which were being installed to pro- 


vide additional capacity at the plant 
and with the hope of utilizing them 
for the new process, had not yet 
been completed. Within about one 
week after being put in service the 
hand-clinkered water gas set was 
shut down due to excessive back 
pressures which made it impossible 
to keep the stack valve closed. In- 
vestigation- revealed that the con- 
denser was almost completely filled 
with a_ thick pitchy deposit of tar 
and lampblack which was only re- 
moved after several days of steaming 
and washing out with tar. When 
the condenser was restored to service 
the set was started up again, but 
within a few days increasing back 
pressure indicated that the same 
trouble was recurring. After some 
experimentation it was decided to ad 
mit steam to the set at the same time 
as the oil gas was admitted, and this 
was found to improve the operation 
somewhat, although it did not elim 
inate the trouble by any means. It 
might be pointed out that the process, 
as developed in the experimental 
work in Station A in the summer of 
1928, was carried out according to a 
cycle which consisted of a long pre 
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liminary steam run, either up or 
down, directly after the blow, fol- 
lowed by a long oil gas run during 
which oil gas alone was passed 
through the fire in the direction op- 
posite to that of the long preliminary 
steam run. The oil gas run was fol- 
lowed by a short steam run. At 
Tilghman Street, it was hoped that 
the admission of steam, together with 
the oil gas, would tend to reduce the 
lampblack, formed by the breaking 
down of the refinery oil gas, by caus- 
ing the oxygen produced by the 
breaking down of the steam to react 
with the carbon liberated from the 
oil gas. This probably occurred to 
extent, but the trouble with 
lampblack being carried from the set 
continued and, in addition, great dif- 
ficulty was experienced in maintain- 
ing the fire in the generator in a good 
condition. Cold, inactive spots would 
be formed where the oil gas im- 
pinged at the top or bottom of the 
fire and some portions of the fire 
would plug up and blow holes would 
result. The deposition of carbon 
from the oil gas near the grate where 
it subsequently burned off during the 
blow created excessive local heating 
with the result that part of the grate 
of the hand-clinkered set was burned 
out. 


some 


Generator Sets 

While these troubles were being 
encountered the mechanical gener- 
ator sets were completed and put in 
service, but troubles were still ex- 
perienced. The pusher angles on the 
ash pan of the mechanical grates 
were subjected to the local heating 
just mentioned, and the bolts which 
secured them were burned out and 
the pusher angles warped out of 
shape so that they did not remove the 
clinker properly. Cracks also ap- 
peared in the casting at the bottom 
of the set due to overheating. High 
condenser back pressure was. still 
encountered, Throughout the winter 
of 1929-1930, these difficulties con- 
tinued, although it was necessary to 
keep the equipment in continuous op- 
eration to meet the load requirements 
so that expedients such as patching 
the cracks in the generator casting 
and flushing the condenser and off- 
take pipe with tarry water to keep 
it free were resorted to. Some trouble 
was also encountered with the pro- 
duction of excessive quantities of 
naphthalene. Throughout this period 


a constant study was being made of 
fire temperatures and conditions since 
it was telt that improper conditions 
of this sort might at least be a con- 
tributing factor to the trouble that 
was being experienced. By the spring 
of 1930 it was felt that the proper 


method of controlling the fire had 
been determined and that the opera- 
tion could be carried on continuously 
with fairly good results. 


Analysis of Operation 


In reviewing the trouble up to this 
time, it appeared that it resulted from 
a number of misconceptions that 
were held as a result of the rela- 
tively short experiments that had 
been made in the summer of 1928. 
As a result of these experiments it 
was felt that, in order to retain the 
carbon in the fire and avoid its being 
carried out of the set as lampblack 
—which would cause stoppages and 
decrease the efficiency of the proc- 
ess—it was necessary to keep the 
flow rates to the minimum. The 
long preliminary steam run was con- 
sidered necessary to cool the fire 
which prevented over-cracking of the 
refinery oil gas and, by reducing the 
temperature of the fire, kept down 
the velocity of the oil gas as it passed 
through, thus avoiding the carrying 
out of lampblack. The emphasis 
laid upon low flow rates as a result 
of the Station A experiments was 
such that, although the capacity of a 
9-foot mechanical generator carbur- 
etted water gas set at that time was 
at least 5,000 M.C.F. per day and 
had reached 6000 M.C.F. per day by 
1929 or 1930, the expected capacity 
of the same equipment when reform- 
ing refinery oil gas was stated in De- 
cember, 1928 to be not more than 
4,500 M.C.F. per day under the most 
favorable conditions. This was in 
spite of the fact that this process ob- 
viated the need of vaporizing approx- 
imately three gallons of gas oil per 
M.C.F. 

By the spring of 1930 the opera- 
tion at Tilghman Street had brought 
out that the theory of,low flow rates 
was incorrect and that-to assure tl. 
retaining of the lampblack in the fir 
it was necessary instead to contro 
the temperature and condition of the 
fire so as to crack the oil gas at the 
surface of the coke rather than in the 
space or interstices between the 
pieces of coke. This is simply an ap- 
plication of the principle of Surface 
cracking which had been observed 
in the laboratory long before 
time. It was found that a fire te 
perature of not over 1,200 dex 
C. (about 2,200 degrees F.) w 
necessary. This temperature was 
high enough to cause the conversion 
of steam used in the process to blue 
gas at a fairly rapid rate, but at the 
same time was low enough to cause 
the methane in the oil gas to crack on 
the surface of the coke and not in 
space. At this temperature _ the 
higher and less stable hydrocarbons 
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id crack in the space between the 
neces of coke, but since they pro- 
uced a large amount of methane in 
oing so (which in turn cracked on 
he coke surface) relatively little 
umpblack was carried out of the set. 
The carbon released by the “surface 
racking” of the methane deposited 
m the surface of the coke and re- 
acted with oxygen from the steam 
to produce CO or with oxygen from 
the air during the blow to heat the 
fire. While it might be considered 
that this ce mception of surface crack- 
ing was purely a theoretical one, 
some visible proof of its occurrence 
is available. Pieces of coke which 
were taken from the fire showed a 
leposit of carbon on their surface, 
nd laboratory experiments have 
hown that, up to about 1,200 de- 


rees C., the breaking down of me- 
hane is a_ surface phenomenon, 
while above that temperature the 


breaking down occurs more and more 
in space. 

The discovery of this principle as 
applied to our process was very im 
portant in that it led to the abandon- 
ment of the restriction on flow rates. 
We are now putting the refinery oil 
gas together with steam through the 
fire at a combined rate of flow about 
three times as great as the maximum 
considered possible for the refinery 
oil gas alone in 1928. As a result, 
we combine the oil gas and steam 
runs and carry out this combined 
operation for practically the entire 
cycle, and this has been the principle 
contributing factor to the very high 
set capacity which we are able to 
obtain today. Today we are fc 
‘orming more than twice as much r 
finery oil gas per set day as in early 
1930. 


Surface Cracking 


Although the principle of surface 
cracking was recognized early in 
1930, and the knowledge of the prop 
er fire condition to obtain this type 
of reaction was fairly good at that 
time, there still was much to be 
learned and it wasn’t until nearly 
the end of 1930 that it became pos- 
sible to put refinery oil gas and 
steam through the fire for the great- 
er portion of the cycle. Up until 
that time our knowledge of fire con- 
trol was insufficient to prevent lamp- 
black trouble if we attempted to do 
this, although we realized by that 
time that it was necessary to do this 
0 obtain the maximum set capacity. 

might add that up until January 
f 1930 the maximum set capacity 
vas slightly less than 4,500 M.C.F. 
er day, the figure predicted on the 
asis of the experimental work at 
Station A. 
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It was also realized that the re- 
forming of -hydrocarbon gases was 
not such a simple matter as we had 
previously considered, and that one 
of the factors which contributed to 
the trouble we had was that the com- 
position of the oil gas used at 
Tilghman Street was slightly differ- 
ent from that at Station A, contain- 
ing an appreciable percentage of ole- 
fin hydrocarbon gases. 


Scrubber Experience 


I have referred to the trouble en- 
countered with lampblack and the 
plugging up of the condensers. Dur- 
ing 1930 a lampblack scrubber was 
installed in connection with the new 
mechanical generators and this was 
put in operation to replace the con- 
densers. It is indicative of the lamp- 
black trouble we were still experienc- 
ing that within a month after this 
lampblack scrubber was put in serv- 
ice (about September, 1930) it had 
to be shut down and was found to be 
completely plugged up with the same 
combination of lampblack, pitch and 
naphthalene which had _— caused 
trouble in the condensers. As our 
knowledge of controlling fire condi- 
tions improved, this trouble was over- 
come and the lampblack scrubber 
now operates with perfect satisfac 
tion 


Blowers 


I have referred to the higher rates 
of flow of steam and oil gas that we 
have utilized, and the contribution 
that these have made to increased set 
capacity. Also of great importance 
is the increase that we have made in 
our air rates which resulted from the 
installation of blowers of greater ca- 
pacity at higher air pressures. A 
blower of this type was installed in 


1930 and another subsequently. Our 


have been rede- 
signed and one of them recently was 
replaced by a newer blower of more 
modern design. 


original blowers 


These changes have 
permitted us to greatly increase the 
rate at which air is blown through 
the fire, both during the blow and 
blow run, with the result that the 
time required for these portions of 
the cycle has been reduced and the 
gas-making period lengthened, de 
spite higher oil gas and steam rates. 

\s originally operated there was 
no blow run used with the reform- 
ing process. It was originally in- 
tended that this process should pro- 
vide a type of gas readily interchange- 
able with coke oven gas so as to uti- 
lize the carburetted water gas sets 
interchangeably with coke 
without encountering specific gravity 
trouble with customers’ appliances. 


ovens 
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The specific gravity of the gas pro- 
duced, therefore, during the early op- 
eration was approximately 0.50 to 
0.54. In February of 1930 a very 
short blow run was introduced into 
the cycle and this has gradually been 
increased until, by 1941, the blow run 
amounted to approximately 15  per- 
cent. Although an important con- 
tributor to our increase in capacity, 
if a quantity of blow run gas suf- 
ficient to increase the specific gravity 
to 0.68 (our present level) had been 
added to the approximately 4,500 
M.C.F. per day of 0.50 gravity gas, 
(which was manufactured on a set 
early in 1930) the capacity of the set 
would have been increased only to 
about 6,500 M.C.F. per day as con- 
trasted to our present daily capacity 
of over 10,000 M.C.F. However, 
the blow run did contribute to an ap- 
preciable extent to increasing the set 
capacity. It also was valuable in 
that the reaction by which carbon 
dioxide is reduced to carbon mon- 
oxide, which takes place in the upper 
part of the fire during the blow run, 
tends to reduce the temperature in 
that part of the fire somewhat. This 
has permitted us to practically elim- 
inate the preliminary steam run 
which was used in the early opera- 
tion to temper the fire so that at the 
present time our steam runs consist 
only of short purges at the beginning 
and end of the run portion of the 
cycle. All the rest of the cycle is 
devoted to passing oil gas steam 
through the fire, and as previously 
mentioned this has greatly increased 
our set capacity. As a_ tempering 
medium the blow run has an ad- 
vange over the steam run in that it 
is adding heat to the fire and not 
taking heat out, and thus permits 
using a shorter blow. The introduc- 
tion of blow run naturally resulted 
in an increase in the specific gravity 
of the reformed gas so that the per- 
centage of blow run was increased 
very slowly to permit us to observe 
the performance of the gas to avoid 
trouble with customers’ appliances. 
The maximum specific gravity of the 
reformed gas was 0.60 in 1930, and 
for a number of years thereafter the 
specific gravity sent out was held at 
0.63. 


Interchange of Gases 

Part of the gas requirements of 
the P. E. Co. system (about 40 to 45 
percent) is supplied with purchased 
coke oven gas and because of the lay- 
out of our system, one portion of our 
territory was alternately furnished 
with this coke oven gas and with gas 
from our Tilghman Street Plant, 
which was predominantly reformed 


oil gas. The specific gravity of the 
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TABLE I Comparison of Hydrocarbon Gas Data and 





Calculated Performance Reforming Various Hydrocarbon Gases 


Item 


No. 


1 Tate 


2 Kind of Hydrocarbon Ges 


3 Averege Hydrocerton Formla 
4 B.t.u. Per Cubie Foot 
, Specific Gravity 
€ Volumetric Ratio 
H:C 
7 Cubic Feet Per Thcrm 
8 #C/Therm 


9 Meke Per Set Day - MCF 


10 Calculated Specific Gravity of 
Set Ges Less Blow Run 


11 Calculated Volume of 0.€8 Specific 
Grevity, 520 B.t.u. Enriched Reformed 
Gas per Volum of Sct Gas less 
Blow Run 


12 Calculated Capacity in MCF/Day 
Besod on 1941 Opcration 


3 Specific Gravity 
Rydrocarbon Blow Ran Mixture 


*Avoraoge for Month Semple was Taken. 
**Bascd on ono-day Test Run. 


coke oven gas was about 0.40, while 
that of the Tilghman Street gas was 
0.63; the difference being generally 
considered too great for interchange- 
ability. However, we discovered 
that over a period of years these 
gases could be interchanged without 
very much difficulty. The condi- 
tions, of interchanging, however, 
were unusually severe in that the 
type of gas furnished might change 
very frequently, and with some few 
appliances this caused difficulty in 
adjustment. In 1938 our own small 
coke oven plant at Chester was shut 
down and from then until 1942 all 
the gas sent out from Tilghman 
Street Plant was reformed oil gas. 
Until 1940 this was interchanged as 
previously described with the pur- 
chased coke oven gas in part of our 
territory. 

In 1940 steps were taken to avoid 
the relatively minor appliance diffi- 
culty we had experienced, and pro- 
visions were made to prevent these 


gases from being directly inter- 
changed. This was accomplished by 


providing at the West Conshohocken 
Plant, where the purchased coke 
oven gas is received, means to isolate 
the low gravity coke oven gas in one 
storage holder while a second stor- 
age holder was employed to hold a 
mixture of coke oven gas and re- 
formed refinery oil gas; the mixture 
to be such as to give a specific grav- 
ity of from 0.53 to 0.58. When re- 
quired, this mixed gas was then dis- 


1 2 3 4 
11/17/36 1/6/38 4/13/38 4/25/38 
Pure Sinclair Sinclair Sinclair 
Oil Oil oil oil 
C2.2885.75  C2.1185.87 ©2.008%.76 C1.86B5.ho 
1,662 1,545 1,585 1,536 
0.97€ 1.004 0.961 0.912 
2.5831 2.8731 2.9631 3.01:¥ 
€0.1 64.7 €3.2 E501 
3.79 3.78 3.59 3.51 
8,650 7,960 7,120 7,120 
0.457 0.449 O47 0.445 
14 1.65 1.68 1.72 
10,070 10,110 10,300 10,530 
1.028 1.035 1.022 1.0065 


tributed in place of the straight un- 
mixed coke oven gas to the territory 
normally supplied with reformed re- 
finery oil gas, so that the change in 
specific gravity in this territory, in- 
stead of being from 0.63 (of the re- 
formed oil gas) to 0.40 (of the 
straight coke oven gas) would be 
from 0.63 to 0.53 (of the mixed 
gas). Since the distribution of such 
mixed gas to this territory only oc- 
curred periodically, it was possible 
to send up to West Conshohocken a 
supply of reformed oil gas to be used 
in making the mixture of 0.53 to 0.58 
gravity gas. With this type of op- 
eration, it was soon found possible 
to increase the specific gravity of the 
reformed oil gas still further, and 
it was raised to 0.68 in 1940, at 
which level it has since been main- 
tained. 

Included as Table I is some tab- 
ular data under the heading “Com- 
parison of Hydrocarbon Gas Data 
and Calculated Performance Re- 
forming Various Hydrocarbon 
Gases.” This table lists character- 
istics of six samples of refinery oil 
gas representative of the types of 
this gas which P. E. Co. used in its 
reforming process during the period 
1936 to 1942. The 7th and 8th col- 
umns give corresponding characteris- 


ties of commercial propane and 
butane. The data in the first six 
columns has been obtained from 


analyses of the oil gas taken on the 
dates shown. It will be observed 


é 7 8 
12/2/42 10/29/42 - E/1E/\ 
Sinclair Sinélair Commercial Gascs 
Oil 011 Propane Butan: § 
C1.9985.70 C2.268E ok C3H8 C4B}9 
1,603 1,734 2,550 3,200 
1.010 1.097 1.523 1.950 
2.8921 2.7021 2.€721 2.50:) 
62.4 57. 39.2 31.2 
3258 3-73 3.72 329k 
10,110 8,720 - 8,250" 
0.449 0.454 O.b54 0.459 
1.65 1.59 1.49 1.bh 
10,120 9,750 9,140 8,830 FF 
1.038 1.06% 1.182 1.18 


that all but the first column are listed 
as being analyses of Sinclair Oil Gas, 
since that refinery has been the sole 
supplier of oil gas to P. E. Co. since 
1937, prior to which time refinery gas 
was also obtained from the Pure Oil 
Company. The average hydrocarbon 
formula, which is the third item 
listed, shows the relative volumetric 
proportions of carbon and hydrogen 
in the combination of hydrocarbons 
composing the oil gas. These hy- 
drocarbons are principally paraffins 
ranging from methane to small 
amounts of pentane, but there are 
also small quantities of olefin hydro- 
carbons as well; parjicularly in the 
Pure Oil gas. The average formu- 
las were obtained by weighting the 
formula for each component by its 
volumetric percentage in the oil gas. 
It will be observed that in general 
the average oil gas molecule consists 
of about two atoms of carbon and 
from 5% to six atoms of hydrogen, 
making this molecule only about half 
the size of the butane molecule and 
smaller than the propane molecule as 
well. In the same way, the heating 
value and specific gravity of the oil 
gas is appreciably below that of the 
commercial liquefied petroleum gases. 
The maximum heating value of the 
oil gas we have obtained has been 
about 2,000 B.t.u., but for the past 
several years the heating value has 
averaged from 1,700 to 1,800 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot. 
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' Also important is the volumetric TABLE II Comparison of Operating Cycles When 
ratio of hydrogen to carbon since this i : : 
gives an indication of the amount of Reforming Refinery Oil Gas and Butane 
8 carbon to be deposited in the fire of : 
an the water gas set, which contributed First Cycle Ir TIT 
to our early troubles at Tilghman Reforming O11 Average Cycle Tost Run 
a Street. It will be found that P. E. pi temige ey — 
4 Company has reformed oil gas hav- ie ior lee aaah ee 
mr ing a ratio of hydrogen to carbon en 10-29-29 9-1E-hO E~1€-b 
200 lower than that of propane and nearly Atmosphcric Tomporature - £0°F TIF 
*% as low as that of butane. Item 8 is 
y also to be considered in this connec- sala ™ 17 21-5 
50:1 tion. There it will be found that the Blow Run ‘ 15 11.5 
Pure Oil gas sampled on November is 
17, 1936, contained more carbon per “P-S*oom 28 3 €.0 
ok therm than does propane and only Up-Stoom # O12 Gas re 7 8.5 
saad slightly less than that contained by 
"Fa butane. The figures shown as cubic Down-Stccm & Oil Gas 34 34 36.0 
is feet per therm are of interest since, Down-Stcon 2 - . 
. in reforming we are primarily inter- 
ested in admitting a certain thermal  UP~Stcam & O11 Gas . 14 8.5 
quantity of hydrocarbon gas to the —yp-stcan 4 5 5.0 
tu fire. As the heating value of our oil 
gas increases, the cubic feet admitted  B4set Pures uh 3 2 20 
830 to the fire are decreased. There- Totel 100 = 5 mins. 100 = 4 mins. 100.0 = 4mins. 
fore, this figure shows that the cubic 
189 feet of propane and butane to be ad- = 44 Betee = cr 
mitted to the fire would be only Blow 13,100 19,700 19,750 
about half as great as the cubic feet ' 
of oil gas. It is for this reason that Blow Ran . 12,000 (Est'd.) 13,650 
di the pounds of carbon have been —_yp-pun Rotcs 
given per therm, rather than per 
ri cubic foot of gas. The remainder of Steam - ;!/Min 225 350 300 
“ . the data shown on this table is an at- Stcom with 011 Cac - #/Min. : 200 a 
| tempt to evaluate the performance of 
= © the reforming operation with these O11 Gas - CM . 1,400 800 
- t various hydrocarbon gases. As of Down-Run Rates 
f 1941, which was the first full year 
= following the increase of the specific Stoam - #/Min. 225 
ns gravity of our reformed gas to 0.68, Stcam with O11 Ges - #/Min. on ~ nis 
the capacity of one of our reformed 
= | gas sets was slightly more than Oil Gac - CFM 1,2 1,600 1,100 
7 10,000 M.C.F. per day. On _ the 
aS y basis of this operation and the anal- and only slightly below that with which would tend to increase the set 
= : yses of the various gases listed on the butane, indicating that so far as the capacity with the liquefied petroleum 
i table, computations have been made _ characteristics of the set gas are con- gases and that is when using the 
to show just how the varying anal- cerned, there would not be a great smaller amount of blowrun permis- 
: yses of these gases could be expected deal of change in going to these com- gible with these gases, it would be 
re foalfet the operation ofthe reform. mercial liquefied petroleum gas. posi to reform the hydrocarbon 
om street gas of 520 B.t.u. and 0.68 spe- the specific gravity of the mixture ut ae = — eee of 
-_ cific gravity. As I have mentioned of hydrocarbon gas and blowrun | + pens th wert cbigeece 
al before, the gas manufactured on the which would be added to the set gas would of replaced by blow, which, 
_ H set is of a low specific gravity and to produce the final street gas of 520 with its higher air rate will store the 
id | has a heating value of from 500 to B.t.u. and 0.68 specific gravity. Here S@™me amount of heat in the fire in a 
n, 600 B.t.u. per cubic foot, so that a it will be found that all of the oil shorter period of time. Allowance 
If considerable amount of blow run gas_ gases give a specific gravity appreci- lor this difference was considered a 
ad and enriching oil gas may be utilized ably below that obtained with either ‘¢fmement unnecessary in this table. 
as to produce the finished street gas of propane or butane. This means that ‘he ninth item in the table is the 
ig 0.68 specific gravity and 520 B.t.u. less of the commercial hydrocarbon average make per set day which was 
il For this reason, the specific gravity gases may be used for cold enriching, actually recorded during the month 
he of the set gas, excluding the blowrun and, therefore, that less blowrun may when the oil gas sample in question 
2s, gases, is of interest since the lower be utilized with them; and it is prin- was taken. The average figure ob- 
he this figure, the more blowrun and cipally for this reason that the calcu- tained over the month is used to 
mm enriching oil gas may be added. This lated capacity in M.C.F. per day of avoid reflecting any unusual condi- 
nt figure is shown as 0.449 for the 1941 one of our reformed gas sets is only tion which might have existed for a 
om operation, with a maximum for the 9,140 M.C.F. for propane and 8,830 single day. This figure is shown 
u & oil gas operation of 0.457 when using M.C.F. for butane, as contrasted to simply to indicate the capacity we 


the Pure Oil gas. This figure is 
higher than the calculated specific 
gravity of the set gas with propane 


approximately 10,000 M.C.F. for all 
the oil gases. There is a slight ef- 
fect that is now shown in this table 


actually achieved, but it may be said 
that since 1941 we have been able 
to obtain substantially 10,000 M.C.F. 





TABLE 


TYPE OF CONSTITUENT 





Colum No. 


Bluc Gases --(Fast Burning) 





CO = Corbon Monoxide 
Ho - Hydrogen 


Sub Total 


Rydrocorbons - (Slow Burning) 
CH, - Methane 
CoRc - Ethone 
Tlluminants 


Total 


Non Combustible Gas 
COp - Carbon Dioxide 
O2 - Oxygen 
N> = Nitrogor 

Subd Total 


TOT/L GAS 





Specific Gravity 
B.t.u. per cubic foot 


Ratio - Fest burning to Slow burning 


per day from a set despite the changes 
in the oil gas that may have occurred, 
and the lower capacity reflected in 
the sixth column merely indicates 
that during the month in question 
load conditions were such that full 
set capacity was not required. The 
same thing is true in the earlier co! 
umns where capacities about equal to 
that in column | were obtained when 
ever load conditions required, al 
though columns 3 and 4 show that 
during the lower-demand month of 
April, a lesser capacity was recorded 

As shown in the 12th item, on a 
theoretical there is little to 
choose between the oil gases that we 
have used so far as capacity is con 
cerned. 

It will be observed that in the last 
column a capacity of 8,250 M.C.F. 
per set day is shown, with the stat 
ment that this was based on a one 
day test run. This test was carried 
out at our Tilghman Street Plant to 
check our operation, using this lique 
fied hydrocarbon gas which could be 
stored in a liquid form in very mucl 
larger thermal quantities than the 
regular refinery oil gas. During this 
test regular refinery oil gas was used 
for cold enriching and for this 
reason a slightly higher capacity. was 
obtained than would have been pos 
sible with butane used for enrichit 
because of the lower gravity 


~ 


basis, 


ing, 
of the 
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III Composition of Various Types of Gases 


REFORMED OIL GAS AT TILGHMAN ST. PLANT 





9/21/29 9/24/29 


2/24/30 





4 5 


5 ohh 
1.1 
21.0 


100.0% 


Carturottod 
Afis/hr Water Gas 
7 8 


3/21/30 
4 
Cc 


15 14 
32.07 
47.8 


0.5 
&.5 


10.4 


100 .0F 





0.587 
520 


2.95 1.92 


oil gas. Despite this fact, it will be 
noted that this capacity was some- 
what below the calculated figure, but 
it was the belief of the operators that 
the results experienced during a 
single one-day operation could prob- 
ably be bettered if operation ~were 
continued long enough to give more 
familiarity with the use of this gas. 
Observations made during the test 
indicate that the heating value and 
specific gravity of the set gas, ex- 
cluding the blowrun, compared very 
closely with calculated figures based 
on the theoretical considerations as 
reflected in this table. 

Table II compares the cycle used 
when we first started to reform oil 
gas in our mechanical generator sets 
in 1929 with the cycle as used in our 
present operation as typified in the 
second column, and further compares 
our present operation with a one-day 
test run reforming butane. Com- 
parison of columns 1 and 2 shows 
why our set capacity has increased. 
\Vhereas we reformed oil gas for 
mly 34 percent of the cycle in 1929 
200 C.F.M., in 1940 
we were reforming for 55% of the 
cycle at a rate of from 1,400 to 1,600 
C.F.M. Further, the blow, or non- 
gas-making part of the cycle, has 
been reduced from 30 to 17 percent. 
The first up steam to “temper” the 
fire has disappeared, replaced by a 


t 


it a rate of 


0.E43 
1.67 


short steam purge, the “tempering” 
being done principally by the blow 
run. Air rates, oil gas rates and 
steam rates have all risen consider- 
ably, reflecting the discarding of the 
theory of the necessity for limited 
How rates to retain the lampblack in 
the fire and the discovery that de- 
position of the carbon on the coke 
surface by surface cracking would 
permit much higher flow rates. 

Comparison of columns 2 and 3 
shows the changes made to reform 
butane. Since we do make slight 
changes from time to time in our 
operating, depending upon varying 
conditions of temporary fire condi- 
tion, type and size of coke used, at- 
mospheric temperature, etc., opera- 
tion for a single day reforming bu- 
tane is not exactly representative but 
does afford a measure of contrast be- 
tween the two operations, and shows 
a cycle that we found satisfactory 
for at least that length of time. 

It will be noticed that the butane 
reforming covered about 53 percent 
of the cycle against 55 percent for oil 
gas. Since the down butane flow 
rate is proportionally somewhat high, 
based on a B.t.u. comparison, the 
amount of reforming is about the 
same in the two cycles. The length 
of down run in Column 3 is longer 
than Column 2, and may have been 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


For making both gas and water connections. Takes place of tee, union, and nipple in 


one fixture. No pipe cutting or threading necessary. The “cutting in“ of ordinary tees is 
sometimes tremendously difficult. With the SKINNER-SEAL Saddle Tee, the job becomes 


simple and quick—cutting installation costs materially. 


Made of malleable iron, electro-plated. Two styles: Model “ST” with threads at the out- 


let for pipe connections—also Model “CT” with flared joint for %/” O.D. copper tubing. 
For installing SERVEL ELECTROLUX Refrigerators, BENDIX Home Laundries, heaters, etc. 


This item was out of production during the war but we have resumed manufacture 


and invite correspondance concerning your requirements. 


M. B. SKINNER COMPANY ¢ SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


SKINNER-SEAL, <ac0 € 
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KITCHEN PLANNING DATA 


- 
. .. It is designed to help you promote the New Freedom Gas_ | 3 
Kitchen and Magic Chef gas ranges to architects and builders | ;: 
pat 
| ker 
THE DATA CONSISTS OF 4 PIECES: | I 
1. L898 Kitchen Supplement showing a 

12 different kitchen designs offering m@ ligt 

a wide variety of arrangements and 

utility features to choose from. @ of 


2. L906 Floor Plant Insert—shows the we 
detailed floor plan of each of the 12 
kitchens mentioned in Item No. 1 plus 
detailed plans for other sections of 
the kitchen. 


L896 Kitchen Broadside shows 10 
kitchens in full color which affords ex- 
cellent opportunity to study the full 
effects of contrasting colors in the 
kitchen. 
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L895 Magic Chef Specification page. 
Gives detailed measurements on 
5 different models of Magic Chef 
Gas Ranges. 
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This program will afford you an oppor- 
tunity to contact either personally or by 
mail the men in your community who will 
influence the design and construction of 
kitchens in new homes. This program will 
give you the opportunity to basically pro- 
mote the New Freedom Gas Kitchen and 
Magic Chef, as well as other gas appliances. 
This data is timely and affords you still 
another opportunity to tie in with the big 
Magic Chef national advertising program. 
For details see your Magic Chef representative 
or write your nearest American Stove office. 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
4301 Perkins Ave. « Cleveland, Ohio 

NEW YORK « ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA * CHACAGO 
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What's Cooking and Who Will Serve It 


Siissiry PROMOTION in our in- 


dustry has been one of our major 


problems since gas service was 
naugurated on this continent, and it 


was only through keen salesmanship 
over a number of years by Gas Com- 
panies that Gas was sold to replace 
kerosene for lighting. 

During the latter part of the 


19th 


century when we were confronted 
with the loss of our base load, gas 
lighting, it was found necessary, on 


account of lack of public acceptance 
cooking, to popularize our 
relatively new service. 

The industry was the 
party interested at that time in un- 
dertaking the job, and it was only 
our that was in danger of 
being cooked.”” The pro- 
motion that followed proved to be a 
very prudent investment as the con- 
venience of Gas cooking was eventu- 
ally sold to the public, resulting in 
much larger and more profitabl 
business. 

Each major refinement of the Gas 
range and each new appliance devel- 
oped had to be pioneered by our In 


ot Gas 


Gas sole 


“(Goose 


Gas stove 


dustry. After the original cook 
stove came the range equipped with 
insulation and oven heat control; 


then the table top models; and now 


the “CP” Cooking Marvel. 


Gas water heating was first pro- 
moted with tank heaters, and today 
we are still aggressively furthering 


the acceptance of automatic Gas hot 
water storage systems. Much pro- 
motion remains to done on Gas 
refrigerators, all year round Gas air 
conditioners, Incinerators, Gas 
clothes dryers, and numerous com 
nercial and industrial appliances and 
processes. 


Gas 


Electric Competition 


While we are primarily engaged 
n selling Gas Service, it has been 
found that we must only promote the 
sale of Gas appliances that render a 
omplete and highly satisfactory serv- 
ce, thereby securing customer satis- 
iction necessary for the retention 
ind/or increasing of our revenues. 
‘or a considerable time and to a 
‘reater extent in recent years, the 
lectric Industry has been eying and 
cquiring cooking business until to- 
ay it serves 15% of the homes in 
ie U. S. A. with electric cookery. It 


By 
George L. Scofield 


New Business Manager 
Republic Light Heat G Power Co 
Buffalo, New York 


that the 
serves 


is reported 
Commission 


Ontario Hydro 
electricity for 
cooking to ap proxim ately 36. 3% ot 
the homes in this Province at a low 
operating approximately 
$1.00 monthly for the family. 
Since the introduction of the me- 
chanical refrigerator about twenty- 
five years electric refrigerators 
have been purchased by about 65% 
to 75% of the housewives in the 
States, and in Ontario electric re- 
abe ration saturation is approxi- 
ately 39%, with operating 
as low as 30c monthly. Elec- 
water heating in Ontario has 
gained considerable customer accept- 
under a flat rate plan costing the 


cost ot 


average 


ago, 


ad costs 
running 


{rie 


ance 


ustomer $1.48 net monthly for a 
600 watt unit, and proportionately 
more for larger jobs. The satura- 
tion of electric water heaters in On- 
tario is reported as 26.7% of which 
13.4% is flat rate installations and 
13.3% is metered water heaters. 

Our very existence is again seri- 
ously threatened by this competition. 
.Can_ we afford to sit back in this 


critical period and permit our present 
investment and present earnings to 
be impaired by inadequate or im- 
proper promotion of our commodity ? 

[he and most effective work 
in any field is always done by the 
one having the most at stake. The 
in — appliance dealer is en- 
gaged in selling many items of mer- 
te Aa and can generally be ex- 
pected to sell whatever type of equip- 
ment, and at the price 


best 


gas or electric, 


which is most agreeable to his cus- 
tomer. 

Good promotion of any item, in- 
cluding modern, time saving, and 


truly convenient gas appliances costs 
money, and if we are to retain or im- 
prove our present position, we must 
continue that responsibility. Let’s 
take a look some of the pre-war 
expenditures for this work: 


No. of Class of 

Utilities Utility Service 
8 Electricity 
9 Manufactured Gas 
7 Natural Gas 


Replies from a questionnaire sent out 
to fifteen other very prominent 
and electric companies throughout 
the entire United States show that 
3.86% of their gross gas and/or elec- 
tric revenues was spent during 1940 
for load retention and commodity 
promotion. 7 


gas 


Gas Industry is Now 
Fortified 
In the very early days of gas ap- 
pliance promotion, the only thought 
was toward building new load. We 
had no good weapon with which we 
could fight our electric competitor 
when he decided to take the lighting 


load. Today we are fortunate in the 
battle for our domestic load in hav- 
ing several effective weapons: the 
“CP” Gas Range, the automatic Gas 
water heater, and the Gas refrig- 
erator, each affording a service su- 


like 


perior to that rendered by the 
electric appliance. 


Many leaders of our industry are 
firmly of the opinion that the “CP” 
Range is the only Gas Range 
which is truly modern. Don’t we all 
agree with what Mr. Sorby told us 
at Murray Bay? i.e.—‘“Any Gas ap- 
pliance depending upon a match for 
ignition is not properly interpreting 
the modernity of our fuel.” We 
don’t endeavor to promote Gas water 
heaters requiring a match to ignite 
them every time hot water is needed ; 
our house heating units and refrig- 
erators are completely automatic— 
then—why should we attempt to meet 
or defeat our electric competition 
which is threatening our very ex- 
istence by selling Gas ranges requir- 
ing matches for oven lighting? Sur- 
veys indicate that women greatly dis- 


(sas 


like manual oven lighting. One con- 
ducted by the “Woman’s Home 
Companion” shows that 64% desire 


that convenience. The younger gen- 
eration of today is afraid to light a 
oven so shouldn’t we start out 
our post war promotion with a sin- 


gas 


% of Gross Gas Revenues Spent 
Low High Average 
1.6% 3.9% 2.5% 
1.5% 6.2% 4.4% 
0.7% 3.6% 2.8% 
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cere program built around “CP” 


models ? 

Precious time has already been 
lost by many gas companies on this 
continent in not promoting “CP” Gas 
Ranges due to complacency, improper 
sales promotion or lack of apprecia 
tion of the need and possibilities of 
the “CP”? Cooking Marvel. Others 
have deferred supporting the “CP” 
Program because the oven and broilet 
lighter available did not meet with 
their particular approval. 

Let’s grant that a “CP” Gas Rang 
equipped with multiple gas ignition 
uses a trifle more Gas than a range 
without automatic oven and broiler 
lighting, and single point ignition, 
when developed, may us« 
and will be less costly to install. Even 
electric ignition may be quite satis 
factory to some. Surely those 
not the deciding factors as to wheth 
er or not we shall promote “CP” Gas 
Ranges. 


less Gas 


Ask yourself this question and 
answer it truthfully. Is the cus 
tomer primarily concerned about the 
type of automatic oven lighting when 
she replaces her outmoded 
stove with a “CP” Gas Range, or in 
buying her first Gas range? Isn't th 
answer—No? Doesn't she 
deserve a completely modern Gas 
cooking service which only a “CP” 
model can render? 


. ] 
COOK 


want and 


The companies I represent have 
approximately four thousand “CP” 
Gas Ranges installed on their lines in 
Natural and Manufactured Gas tet 
ritories, and we can truthfully say 
that these cooking marvels are ren 
dering a most satisfactory servic 
We have no high bill squawks or 
complaints of heat resulting 
two to four pilots. We are 
certain these “CP” ranges will not be 
kicked out tomorrow, or at any time, 
to be replaced by electric ranges. We 
do feel, however, there is danger of 
electric ranges replacing gas ranges 
which require a match to light the 
oven. 


from 


most 


Our policy in New York State, 
prior to World War II, was to sell 
nothing but “CP” Gas ranges, and 
1126 “CP” ranges (exclusive ot 
dealer sales) were sold during the 
vear 1941 to 41,610 customers. Sine: 
that time aggressive promotion has 
been impossible because of govern 
ment restrictions and lack of “CP” 
equipment. 

In Ontario our policy was to sell 
nothing but “CP’’ Gas Rang t] 


ves WI1ln 
the exception of 


fout 
During 
1940, our last year of aggressive p1 
motion, 670 of our 1344 Gas rang: 
sales or approximately 50% (ex 


{ 
three and 
burner under oven models. 


yr 


clusive of dealer sales) were “CP” 
models. * 

Our results were gained through 
a determination to sell “CP” 
Ranges—then making and exercising 
a plan to do the job. Any Gas com- 
pany could have done a similarly 
good job, for as they say—‘“where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” Steps 
that should be considered are: 


Gas 


(1) Training our employees, sales- 
men, and dealers to tell a modern 
cookery story instead of one cen- 
tered on construction or price. 
Sell only “CP” Ranges or at least 
standardize on “CP” models in 
the medium and higher priced 
brackets. Avoid displaying the 
same model range with and with- 
out oven and broiler ignition. 
Confine all Gas range advertising 
to pointing out the many advan- 
tages and conveniences of modern 
Gas cookery with “CP” Gas 
Ranges. 

Give longer terms of payment on 
“CP” Gas ranges than on non- 
“CP” models. It’s the amount of 
the monthly payment that’s most 
important—not the selling price. 
Pay our salesmen larger commis- 
sions or bonuses on “CP” Gas 
Ranges than on non-“CP” models. 


Because of the extensive 
cookery promotion by several large 
and prominent electric equipment 
manufacturers, it will be necessary 
for us to work closer than hereto- 
fore with builders and architects to 
make certain that modern Gas appli- 
ances, including “CP” Gas Ranges, 
are installed in new homes. This is 
important not only for the large mar- 
ket represented but for the effect the 
appliances specified for new homes 
has on the appliances selected for re- 
placement in old homes. 


electric 


New Freedom Kitchen 


Promotion of the New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen should prove a very ef- 
fective way to promote modern Gas 
cookery, as well as silent, trouble- 
free Gas refrigeration and depend- 
able ever ready Gas hot water serv- 
ice. In this endeavor we _ should 
have kitchen experts in our organiza- 
tion who can recommend modern 
kitchen layouts or completely plan 
new kitchens for our customers. The 
Home Service Department should be 
capable to handle this work. 

New Freedom Gas Kitchens will 
involve cabinets, redecoration, lin- 
oleum and even some electric appli- 
ances and wiring—such sales might 
best be made in cooperation with, 
and placed through, competent deal- 
ers, who can assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for the installations. 
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Coordinating the dimensions o 
new Gas ranges with kitchen cab 
inets is a must for the success of the 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Pro 
gram, and a word from the range 
manufacturers in this regard shouk 
be in order. If they have not giver 
this matter consideration, it should b. 
done immediately. 

Many utilities have equipped the 
Home Economics Department of the 
schools in their territory with “CP” 
Gas Ranges. Once or twice yearly 
representatives of their Home Serv- 
ice Departments give the students of 
each class a modern cookery story 
along with care and use instructions 
on Gas Ranges. Students of today 
are our customers of tomorrow, and 
where they have used modern “CP” 
Gas equipment instead of 
Gas stoves at school, it 
found that proper consideration is 
given to Gas cooking equipment 
when they become home-makers. If 
our schools are not fully equipped 
with “CP” Gas Ranges and Gas Re- 
frigerators, we should consider doing 
so as soon as those appliances and 
Home Service personnel to demon- 
strate them are available. 


Cooperation With 
Manufacturers 

There should also be closer coop- 
eration between utilities and manu- 
facturers than heretofore, and a plan 
should be devised or an active com- 
mittee formed of Manufacturers and 
Utility Members of the Canadian 
Gas Association for discussion of our 
mutual problems. Manufacturers like 
Gas Companies should be interested 
in selling more and better Gas appli- 
ances on which they and the dealers 
will make a bigger profit. They 
should also be interested in stand- 
ardization of modelssand their ac- 
cessories, which will reduce manu- 
facturing, replacement, and serving 
costs, 


ancient 
has been 


Single Point Ignition 
Single point Gas ignition, it is re- 
ported, is now developed so that it is 


feasible and positive. If such is the 
case, it is recommended that an en- 
deavor be made for gas companies 
and manufacturers to standardize on 
single point Gas ignition in prefer- 
ence to electric or multi-point Gas 
ignition. If single point Gas igni- 
tion isn’t ready, let’s accept multi- 
point ignition for the time being fot 
our immediate promotion. 

Experience shows that Gas Ranges 
equipped with Gas Pressure regu 
lators reduce service calls to a mini 
mum, and consideratron should be 
given to making it standard equip 
ment on all Gas ranges. 





“What woman zzZs...will be” 


She wanted automatic refrigeration 


SE PORE RG 


THE MESSY, inconvenient ice box of yesterday became a back 
number overnight when women learned about automatic 
refrigeration. The same thing is happening in the gas range 
field... women are expressing a clear preference for ranges 
equipped with the Harper Burner System. And rightly so, be- 
cause when Harper burners are used, homes stay cleaner longer 
...excessive steam carrying unpleasant cooking odors and tiny 
grease particles is eliminated. 


The Harper burner performs double duty... provides a com- 
plete range of heats for frying and to start foods boiling, and HAR ada 
another separate heat range to maintain the cooking and to 


keep foods warm for serving. Each burner is actually 2 burners 

in 1 ...a burner within a burner . . . both operated by a single BU RNER SAVES 
handle. The small, inner cooking burner can be used entirely 
independently of the outer starting burner. No other top 
burner possesses this vital advantage, which insures just the 
right heat for every type of top burner cooking. 


for cooler cleaner kitchens 


Development of the Harper Burner System has done much 
to convince new and old users that gas is the ideal fuel where 
the objectives are cooler, cleaner kitchens. de 


per-Wyman Co 





L, messy b0il-overs 
with the 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


says this user 


No housewife likes the job of cleaning the range top and 
flame ports when foods boil over while being cooked. It 
needn’t happen with a Harper equipped range, a feature 
that appeals to Mrs. Roger DeTrain, 846 E. Haines St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who says: 

There is no excuse for food boiling over when you have 
the Harper Burner System. You don’t need to use as much 
water as with old-fashioned burners, and it is easy to keep 
the cooking just at the boiling point.” 


REASON: 
2 BURNERS 4,4 / (a) Better control 


(b) Less water needed 


ON HARPER BURNER SYSTEM equipped ranges, the flame 
can be adjusted to much lower levels than is possible with 
ordinary top burners. It is a simple matter, after the water | 
is quickly brought to a boil with the large STARTING 
sunmens BURNER, to then let the small, ecogomical COOKING 
BURNER ON/ ee BURNER take over and maintain the water just at the boil- 
: ing point. 


Less water is needed, too, because of the wonderful 
control and lower heat levels possible with the Harper 
Burner System. A single cupful in a covered vessel always 
takes more than an hour to boil away. A larger flame 
would only waste fuel and cause boil-overs or bdiling dry. 


The Harper Burner System operates on the unique 
principle of “2 burners in 1”.,..a STARTING 
BURNER plus a small, economical COOKING 
BURNE:, both controlled by the same handle. It is 


. ; NOTE: A mew and improved Harper Burner System is now 
subject to finer gradations of low heats. 


available for range manufacturers who are producing 
deluxe ranges. Harper-Wyman Company, 8562 Vin- 
cennes Avenue, Chicago 20, III. 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM “**%""" 
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Filters and Time Control 


The matter of pilot filters has 
been under study by the American 
Gas Association, and if one is avail- 
able that will operate satisfactoril) 
on all types of gases, it is recom- 
mended that they, too, be made stand 
ard equipment on all Gas ranges so 
as to further improve the service ren- 
dered. 

Recent redesigning of the 
matic clock control for ranges 
has simplified the construction and 
reduced the number of its parts ma- 
terially. It is generally believed 
there will be a substantial reduction 
in its cost, and it is quite possible in 
the not too distant future that it may 
be a standard “CP” Gas Range re 
quirement. It is also recommended 
that one particular make of auto- 
matic clock control be selected by the 
Canadian Appliance Manufac- 
turers for stoves produced by them 
so as to simplify the utility servicing 
of this accessory. 


auto- 


Gas 


(gas 


Even: though this simplified clock 
control may only be furnished as an 
extra, as we resume our Gas promo- 
tion, it should be made immediately 
available for resale by us and our 
dealers, as a survey made by the 
“Woman's Home Companion” shows 
76% of the women desire oven clock 
controls. The promotion of a “CP” 
automatic Gas Range will permit us 
to tell a much more modern cookery 
story than we could present in the 
past. 


Deep Well Cookers 
Considerable interest by 
has been developed for deep well 
cookers. The following recommen- 
dation made by the Pacific Gas As- 
sociation logical for stoves 
equipped with only four top burn- 
. “It might be best to supply 
the deep well cooker as an accessory 
instead of relinquishing a_ burner 


women 


seems 


ers. 


American Gas Journal 


space to install it as a permanent unit. 
t recommended that it be 
constructed so it can be used as a 
pressure cooker as well as a non- 


also 


pressure steamer.” 

\ll surveys, including one made by 
our company in Canada, show that 
an alarming number of present Gas 
range users intend to buy electric 
ranges for their next cooking appli- 
The No. 1 reason for this 
preference is the customer’s errone- 
ous belief in the super cleanliness of 
In the opinion 
of many gas utility leaders, Kitchen 
Ventilation has great possibilities, and 
they believe it is an opportunity for 

render a clean and cool cooking 
service to our customers that 
not be approached by electricity. 


ances. 


the electric range. 
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Kitchen Ventilation 


Several 


industry, 


different groups in our 
including the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Company, Servel, and 
he American Gas Association have 
ideas and plans on kitchen ventila- 
tion. Which unit will eventually be 
adopted by the industry still remains 
a question. 

When Kitchen Ventilation is satis- 
factorily should in- 
lude it in our promotion, and manu- 
facturers should immediately incor- 


cde Ve loped, we 


rt ud 


ul 


porate any changes in range design 
that might be necessary for effective 
discharge of heat, greases, and prod- 
ucts of combustion. 


Top Burners 


In recent years in obtaining higher 
top burner efficiencies on 
greater burner sensitivity 

frequently experienced. 
burners designed for use on 
Natural Gas would not operate satis- 
factorily on Manufactured Gas and 
versa. A range cooking 
top burner was recently tested in one 
of our Manufactured Gas properties 


Gas 
Ranges, 
has been 
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that could be used without pop-backs 
or service difficulties on Manufac- 
tured, Natural, and liquefied petrol- 
eum Such improvement in 
burner operation as standard equip- 
ment for would elim- 
inate the necessity of purchasing an 
entire new set of burners, especially 
where customers move from the Nat- 
ural Gas area to a community served 
by manufactured gas. We may not 
always be serving natural gas, and 
gas cooking equipment with top 
burners of such design might save us, 
our customers, and manu- 
facturers considerable money at some 
future date. It is recommended 
that earnest consideration be given 
this matter. 


gas. 


Gas ranges 


dealers, 


Much progress has been made in 
he past few vears in the ease of ap- 
pliance servicing, and it should be 
continued. All valves, accessories, 
and range parts should be easily ac- 
cessible for servicing or replacement. 

In closing I would like to quote 
from an article prepared by Hudson 
W. Reed, President of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works, which I think 
hits the nail squarely on the head: 
“The domestic appliances are our 
bread and butter, and, if lost, there 
will be no second defence. | firmly 
are masters of our 


believe that we 


fate; that our future in this business 
make it. If 
through lack of courage, initiative, 
that 
which we believe to be the inevitable, 


will be whatever we 


and perseverance, we accept 


we will fail. On the other hand, if 
we will intelligently and aggressively 
capitalize on our position in the do- 
mestic market and promote our prod- 
uct with enthusiasm, we can not help 
but succeed.” 


Presented at the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of Canada, July 20, 1945, at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 
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SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OF GAS HEATING 
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Boilers Heavy CAST IRON heating 


element and boffie plates 


All Bryant boilers have CAST assure maximum heat and 


RR OR 


\ aR apes a 
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fits the modest build- 
ing budget 


Gravity Furnaces 
Closet space is suffi- 


cient room for the VW ithicie Air Pi Lit The new Panelray vented wall 
VB mode! with CAST “ | i heater adds beauty and effi- 
IRON heat ex- Conditioners i : | cient heating to any room in 


changer } | the house 


Forty-two different boilers for 
steam and hot water heating 


IRON sections for long life and long life for the GF-56 
fi : model 
efficient operation 
‘ ‘ 
Destined to become 
popular for small 
homes heating, this 
STEEL gravity furnace 


CAST IRON heat ; | Bryant wall heaters 
exchanger also is fill the ne@S for mod- 
featured in the BA- i i ; erately priced, non- 
88 mode! =. . vented installations 


New portable space 
heaters are built in 
modern streamline 
designs 


This basement-type 
mode! with STEEL heat 
exchanger provides 
complete winter air con- 


ditioning econdmically Where circulated heat 


is required, this Con- 

sole model does the 

job thoroughly and 

efficiently 

The Vertical model is a 

moderately priced, 

spocesaving unit with Wall elale. Space 
STEEL heat exchanger 

Heaters 
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e Here it is... the postwar gas heating equipmen: 
you hoped would come... the Bryant Heater line 
that paves the way for aggressive dealers to go 
places in the greatest heating market ever opened! 

No matter whether your prospect is a new home 
builder or is modernizing an old home, there is 
equipment in the improved and expanded Bryant 
Heater line to fit the job and make a profitable sale. 

You can offer boilers with age-resisting cast iron 
sections, winter air conditioners and gravity fur- 
naces in both cast iron and steel heat exchanger 
models. A group of diversified floor furnaces, 
wall and space heaters answers small home and 
individual room heating problems. Specialties, such 
as conversion burners, attic-installed space-saving 
heaters and unit heaters complete the picture to 
meet every heating requirement. All this, plus a 
new line of Bryant water heaters in a wide range 
of sizes and prices. 

Advertising in national magazines—more than 
13,000,000 four-color printed impressions this year— 
has been telling and selling the public on the 
advantages of buying Bryant Heater equipment, 
produced by the pioneers of residential gas heating. 
Colorful new literature and store display materials, 
as well as an effective radio and newspaper adver- 
tising campaign for use in your own city, will be 
ready to help you sell. 

Ask the nearest Bryant Heater distributor to 
give you the complete story, told in the factual 
presentation, “Postwar Picture of Home Heating.” 
You'll agree with hundreds of other dealers who 
say... “now’s the time to tie up with Bryant!” Bryant 
Heater Company, 17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
10, Ohio—One of the Dresser Industries. 
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Six new automatic 
water heaters are in- 
cluded in the Bryant 
Heater postwar line 
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Conversion burners to 
meet postwor moderni- 
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Unit heaters for garages, 
stores and shops 













Floor furnaces in four types to 
fit every requirement 





Forced-air, horizontal spoce- 
saver unit for attic installation 





ACCEPTANCE-A merican-Standard 
warm air and radiator heating equip- 
ment, well-known and widely ad- 
vertised for more than half a century, 
are preferred by home-owners, by 
builders, by architects— by the ma- 
jority of all who buy, specify, recom- 
mend or install gas-fired heating 
and domestic hot water equipment. 


QUALITY—Back of every product in 
this famous American-Standard line 
are research, engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities that are second to 
none. 


SERVICE—American-Standard gas- 
fired units render long, low-cost 
service. A fact that has been proved 
by their many years of outstanding 
performance. 


STYLE—American-Standard products 
are smartly styled. Their rich eye- 
appeal means more business for you. 
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COMPLETE LINE—American-Stand- 
ard provides one source of supply for 
a full line of depefdable gas-fired 
heating units, including boilers, 
warm air furnaces, and domestic hot 
water heaters. 


RESPONSIBILITY—A merican-Stand- 
ard products are sold, installed and 
serviced by reputable and responsible 
heating and plumbing contractors. 

Remember, you're recommending 
more than gas heating when you 
suggest products backed by the 
American-Standard name. You are 
helping bring health and comfort 
to the nation’s homes. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp- 
oration, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 


American- Standard 


MEATING PLUMBING 


Serving the Nations’ Health and Comfort 
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N. E.G. A. Home Service Development 
Conference 


YDER the sponsorship of the 

New England Association, 

1 Home Service Development 

Conference was held in Boston, Sep- 
ember 17th-21st. 

The purpose of the 


as 


Gas 


Conference 


1. To equip gas company home serv- 
ice representatives to render the 
most effective service possible to 
their customers in this post-war 
period, 

. To present the latest developments 
covering home service objectives, 
methods and facilities. 

. To stimulate thinking and action 
towards the application of im- 
proved home service procedures. 

- To discuss the most effective rela- 
tionship between home service de- 
partments and their communities. 
To discuss the most effective rela- 
tionship between home service de- 
partments and the gas companies 
as a whole. 

. To discuss the sales possibilities of 
home service work, 

. To present material and discussions 
of interest both to experienced gas 
company home service representa- 
tives and to new ones. 


The Conference was the most sub- 
stantial undertaking which _ the 
NEGA Home Service Group has 
ever presented to the New England 
gas industry. Its Purposes and 
agenda was reviewed and_ unani- 
mously approved by the Sales Di- 
vision directors and by the Associa- 
tion directors. It came at a time 
when many companies are planning 
to employ additional home service 
representatives. It presented an un- 
usual opportunity for the prompt and 
thorough preliminary training of 
such new representatives—as well as 
presenting an excellent educational 
opportunity for home service repre- 
sentatives of considerable experience. 

The registrants at the Confer- 
ence received on the final day a loose- 
leaf binder containing more than 
100 pages of helpful material re- 
produced by photo-lithography the 
summaries of the: remarks of most of 
he 30 speakers and some additional 
naterial provided by the NEGA 
Home Service Development Com- 
nittee. 

Mr. D. S. Reynolds, President of 
New England Gas Association and 
Vice-President, Boston Consolidated 
ras Company, addressed the Con- 
erence on the opening day, Mr. 
Reynolds said: 


Service 
England 


“T believe that you Home 
representatives of the New 
gas companies face both the greatest 
opportunities and the greatest re- 
sponsibilities in your careers. 

‘There can be no question but that 
there is a tremendous deferred de- 
mand for gas appliances for the 
simple reason that very few such 
appliances have been sold for a long 
time. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine such a tremendous backlog of po- 
tential gas appliance sales except at 
the conclusion of the largest war in 
the world’s history during which 
many kinds of civilian production 
were completely suspended. 

‘Another pertinent development is 
the fact that all about us we 
see evidence of desires to 
the American standard of 
higher than it ever’ has 
even though it has led the rest 
of the world. It might well be said 
that we are in a continuing trend and 
an apparently accelerated trend 
toward universally higher living 
standards in this country. Many 
working toward this ob- 
The application of this de- 
mnent to your work is obvious. 

“During the war, practically every 
gas company home depart- 
ment rendered a variety of customer 
and community cooperation which 
demonstrated to many people for the 
first time the possible value which 
eur home service representatives 
could be to them. One result is that 
this development has opened the post- 
war doors of many people to home 
service where there may have been 
lack of information or lack of in- 
terest previously. The war per- 
formance of many of our home serv- 
ice e departments has whetted the ap- 
petite of many of our customers in 
the direction of bigger and better 
home 
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“Tt seems to me that these 3 devel- 
opments—the larger deferred appli- 
ance demand, the acceleration of the 
higher living standards movement 
and the increasingly favorable atti- 
tude toward home because of 
its war activities—constitute a large 
and strong foundation upon which 
you people can build in the post-war 
period. Not only do these 3 devel- 
opments exist but our New England 
gas companies have recognized this 
fact. For instance, they have helped 
to make this Conference possible so 
that you may have the very latest 


service 


and the very best information for 
your daily use. New Englnad 
company management recognizes the 
opportunities and the responsibilities 
facing their home depart- 
ments. 

“Nor is the sponsoring of this 
Conference by the New England gas 
companies the only evidence of their 
recognition of the opportunities and 
responsibilities facing you. A num- 
ber of gas companies have increased 
the size of their home service person- 
nel substantially during recent weeks 
and other companies plan to do like- 
wise shortly. I know of one medium- 
sized New England gas company 
which plans to increase the size of its 
post-war home service department by 
500%. Bear in mind that this com- 
pany had more than one home serv- 
ice representative before the war! Of 
course, this very substantial expan- 
sion which is now in the process of 
taking place implies and requires in- 
creased home service department 
budgets and expenditures. The home 
service personnel and budget expan- 
sion which I mention would have 
been considered little short of fantas- 
tic as recently as ten years ago. 


service 


“As comprehensive an undertak- 
ing as this Conference is, it still does 
not represent all of the 
covered 


proposals 
your Committee’s report. 
On Friday, each home service repre- 
sentative will receive a package of 
about 100 pages of material covering 
this Conference for insertion in the 
loose-leaf memorandum books which 
you received this morning. Part of 
this material will cover in outline 
form the NEGA home service train- 
ing course, which is also part of the 
Committee’s report and which 
prepared at the request of the Sales 
Division directors. A third part of 
the report covered the establishment 
of a New England home service li- 
brary in Boston. A fourth part of 
the report covered cooperation with 
New England educational institu- 
tions conducting home economic: 


Was 


classes. 

“All in all, it is quite apparent that 
you home service representatives 
yourselves have recognized 
clearly and appropriately the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities facing 
you in the post-war period. In fact, 
you recognized them more than a 
year ago when your Committee first 
asked our gas company managers to 
indicate their possible interest in the 
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The re- 
sponse of the managers was prompt 
and encouraging. 

“It was pleasing to our gas com- 


holding of this Conference. 


pany executives to see the vision 
which the NEGA Home Service 
Group displayed a year ago. It must 


be equally pleasing to you people to 
have seen the prompt and whole- 
hearted support which the gas com- 
panies gave to your Committee. 

“T have presented 3 basic indica- 
tions of the outstanding opportunities 
in home service work today. I have 
outlined the several indications of 





gas company backing to meet these 
opportunities. I have shown several 
ways in which our Association, as 
such, has recognized the new condi- 
tions facing your field of activity. 
Lastly, I commended the vision of 
your own Group and the excellent 
report of your Committee. 

“We have here all of the elements 
of a most successful home service 
expansion and I know that each of 
you home service representatives will 
play a most worthwhile part in this 
important expansion.” 





Range Servicing 


By 
Leo A. Peachey 


Asst. Superintendent, 
Customer Service Dept., 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


HE GAS RANGE is designed 
and manufactured in many types 
and models, some completely 
automatic, some semi-automatic, and 
others manually controlled. Elimi- 
nating the controls for the present, a 
gas range is made up of a variable 
number of burners for top cooking, 
one or more ovens and burners for 
baking, roasting, etc., and a broiling 
oven and burner. In each instance, 
the burner is the prime factor and 
must be designed and placed so that 
when it is in operation complete com 
bustion will take place at all times. 
The word “combustion” was just 
used and will be used time after time 
as this meeting progresses so it will 
be well to define the term and find 
out what part it plays in relation to 
the use of gas as gas alone will not 
burn. 


Combustion 


Combustion—or burning—is a 
chemical change of matter, usually 
accompanied by the liberation of 
heat, or light, or both. This means 
that, when gas issues from a pipe or 
burner orifice, it combines with the 
oxygen in the air. This union raises 
the temperature of the mixture 
slightly, but not enough to cause it 
to light (any chemical reaction either 
takes up or gives off heat). By ap- 
plying additional heat—such as a 
lighted match or any other medium 
with a sufficiently high temperature 
—to the air-gas mixture, it is ignited. 
The heat from the flame thus formed 
continuously heats the mixture di- 
rectly in back of the flame to the igni 
tion point thereby producing a con- 
stant flame as long as gas issues from 
the pipe or burner. 





When gas is burned in air, the re- 
sult of this burning is the forming of 
another gas called the “products of 
combustion.” If the gas is burned in 
an atmosphere where there is an ade- 
quate supply of air, it will burn to 
Carbon Dioxide (CO.) which is a 
harmless gas similar to the gas we 
exhale each time we take a breath. 
This is known as “complete com- 
bustion.” 

If there is a deficiency of air in the 
atmosphere where the gas is burned, 
it will burn to Carbon Monoxide 
(CO) which is a toxic gas. This is 
known as “incomplete combustion.” 
In addition to the need of an ade- 
quate supply of air to burn the gas 
completely, it is necessary that the 
products formed in the burning be 
removed from the combustion zone 
immediately. These products con- 
tain no air and, unless removed, will 
occupy the space of the air required 
for combustion. This, in effect, 
places a blanket of non-combustible 
gas around the flame and causes it to 
smother out. 


The Gas Burner 


The Bunsen or blue flame burner 
is used in all gas ranges in one form 
or another. The burner is made up 
of a mixer-head with air shutter, ven- 
turi tube, burner body and burner 
head. Gas enters the burner at the 
mixer head through an orifice nipple 
and the velocity of the gas stream en- 
tering the burner causes air to be 
drawn in through the openings in the 
mixer-head. This air and gas passes 
through the venturi tube, where it is 
thoroughly mixed, to the burner body 
and out through the ports or slots in 
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the burner head where more air is 
picked up and the gas is completel 
burned. The air that is drawn i 
through the mixer-head is known as 
“primary air’ and the air picked up 
at the point of burning is known a 
“secondary air.”’ 


Burner Adjustment 


To adjust a burner, set the ai 
shutter about 1/3 open, turn the ori 
fice in or out until the outer cone 1s 


approximately 3 inches long. Then 
reset the air shutter for the proper 


type and color cone. There are vari- 
ous types and sizes of burners in use 
but, in every case, the adjustment and 
operation is as described above. 


Burner Inputs 


The input on a standard burner is 
9000 BTU or 17 cubic feet per hour. 
On a giant burner, it is 12000 BTU 
or 22% c.f.h. Oven and broiler burn- 
ers have inputs varying from 13000 
to 27500 BTU/hour. The input for 
any particular range may be found 
on the rating plate. 


Simmer Burners 

Some top burners are equipped 
with a turn down or “click” setting 
which is usually at 2000 BTU/hour. 
This adjustment is made from a 
needle valve at the side of the cock. 
The air and main gas setting should 
never be altered when making this 
adjustment. 

Other burners are equipped with a 
separate small burner for the turn- 
down setting. They are known as 
“Simmer-save” or “Dual-thrift,” ete. 
This small burner is adjusted in the 
same way as the standard burner and 
consumes 1200 BTU/hour. When a 
range is equipped with this type of 
burner, the sum ofthe two inputs 
make up the normal rating such as 
7800 plus 1200 equals 9000 BTU/ 


hour. 


Closed-Top Ranges 


It was previously said that prod- 
ucts of combustion must be exhausted 
as fast as they were formed. This 
is comparatively simple on an open- 
top range because the products will 
pass up through the grates and out 
around the cooking pot or kettle. 

The closed-top range is another 
problem, however, because the prod- 
ucts cannot pass out through the top. 
A series of vents or flues is built 
into the rear of the burner box and 
a flueway is generally established 
from each burner to this outlet. This 
outlet is sized by the manufacturer 
to take off the products of the gas 
plus the air needed for combustion 
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at the rated input with a certain per- 
centage added as a margin of safety. 
It is very important that a burner in 
a closed type of range be adjusted to 
the rated input and not over-gased as 
over-gasing tends to promote incom- 
plete combustion. 


Pilots 


A pilot light of some kind is fur- 
nished on the majority of gas ranges 
for lighting the top burners. These 
may be push-button lighters or flash 
lighters. An increasing number of 
gas ranges are being equipped with 
oven pilots which are generally of the 
flash type or constant-burning type 
set close to the burner. Another 
pilot set-up combines the flash pilot 
with an automatic safety cut-off valve 
that shuts off the gas to the entire 
range in the event of pilot failure. 


Heat Controls 

There are three general types of 
heat controls, namely—the rod-and- 
tube, bi-metal, and liquid-fill controls. 
There are many variations of each 
type. When heat is applied to metal, 
it grows longer due to increased 
molecular activity. The growing is 
not confined to the length alone, how- 
ever. The extent of the increase in 
length is dependent upon the amount 
of heat applied. While all metals 
expand when heated, some expand 
more than others. Those metals that 
expand at a fast rate are said to have 
a high co-efficient of expansion. 
Those that expand at a slower rate 
have a low co-efficient. Copper has 
a high co-efficient and invar steel, 
porcelain or carbon have a low co- 
efficient. When metal is allowed to 
cool to its former temperature, it will 
contract to its original size. 

Liquids also expand when heat is 
applied and contract when heat is re- 
moved. For example, water will 
expand 1/23 of its volume between 
the freezing and boiling points. That 
is, if a vessel containing 23 gallons 
of water at the freezing point was 
heated to the boiling point, it would 
contain 24 gallons of water at that 
temperature. 


Rod-and-Tube Controls 


The rod-and-tube heat control is 
made up of a copper tube closed at 
one end with a rod inserted in this 
tube. The rod may be of invar steel, 
carbon or porcelain—as copper has a 
high co-efficient of expansion while 
steel, carbon or porcelain have low 
co-efficients. The open end of the 
tube is threaded into a valve body 
which houses a valve, valve spring 
and bypass. The valve body has a 
gasway through it which is closed by 
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the valve. The spring sets in back 
of the valve, its force being applied 
toward the valve seats. 

Some rod-and-tube controls have 
compounding levers between the 
valve and thermal rod to multiply 
the expansion and open the valve 
wider allowing the use of a smaller 
diameter valve but the basic action is 
as described above on all heat con- 
trols. 


Bi-metal Controls 


A bi-metal type control operates in 
the same manner as the rod-and-tube 
control, the only difference being in 
the thermal member. In place of the 
rod-and-tube, a bi-metal strip is used 
to actuate the valve. This strip is 
composed of two strips of dissimilar 
metals welded into one. One metal 
has a high co-efficient of expansion 
and the other a low co-efficient. When 
heat is applied, the metal distorts or 
bends due to one metal expanding 
faster than the other. When the 
heat is removed, the metal cools and 
takes on its original shape. In prac- 
tice, one end of the metal is securely 
fastened and the other end is free to 
actuate the valve directly or indi- 
rectly through a series of levers. 


Liquid-Fill Controls 


Although the basic principle of a 
liquid-fill heat control is the same as 
any other type, the design and con- 
struction is somewhat different. This 
control is generally set in the burner 
box of a range and is subject to tem- 
perature variations due to the use of 
the top burners of the range. To 
offset this, a compensating device is 
built into the valve body which acts 
as a reverse thermal member. This 
member compensates for burner box 
temperatures only. 

The thermal member for con- 
trolling the oven temperatures con- 
sists of a diaphragm or bellows at- 
tached to or installed in the body of 
the control. A capillary tube ex- 
tends from the bellows or diaphragm 
to the oven proper and a bulb is at- 
tached to the end of the tubing. The 
air is completely withdrawn from this 
assembly and it is filled with an oil 
and sealed. When heat is applied, 
the oil expands extending the bellows 
or diaphragm which actuates the 
valve direct or through a leverage 
system. 

All of the above controls have a 
temperature indicating mechanism 
built in. The function of this device 
is to increase or decrease the opening 
between the valve and its seat, there- 
by causing the thermal member to ex- 
pand depending on the selected tem- 
perature. The higher the temper- 
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ature selected, the greater the open- 
ing. 


Calibrating Controls 
There are two generally accepted 
methods of calibrating modern heat 
controls—(1) The cold check. (2) 
The hot check—which is the only ac- 
curate method. 


To cold check a heat control, one 
must be certain that both the oven 
burner and bypass are correctly ad- 
justed and that the oven is at room 
temperature. It is not feasible to 
use this method on any control ex- 
cept where the dial is marked with a 
“CC” or “70” degree line. Turn the 
dial to any point in the operating 
range and light the oven burner. 
Then immediately turn the dial back 
beyond the CC or 70 mark until the 
flame cuts down to the lowest pos- 
sible flame. Then turn the dial in 
the opposite direction until the flame 
just starts to increase. This is called 
the control point and, if the control 
is properly adjusted, the CC or 70 
mark should be opposite the pointer. 
If not, loosen the dial and set the CC 
or 70 mark opposite the pointer, tak- 
ing care not to move the shaft of the 
control when moving the dial. Tighten 
dial at this point. 


To hot check a control, turn on 
and light the oven burner making 
sure that both the main and bypass 
flames are properly adjusted. Place 
a thermometer in the centre of the 
oven, close the door and set the heat 
control dial to some predetermined 
temperature, preferably 350°F. 

Allow the oven to heat until the 
flame cuts down, then wait 10 min- 
utes for the oven to come to equi- 
librium before reading the thermom- 
eter. If the thermometer reads lower 
than the oven setting, loosen the dial 
and reset at the indicated tempera- 
ture. If the thermometer reads high- 
er than the dial setting, turn the dial 
up slowly and observe the oven 
flame. If the oven flame immediate- 
ly increases, turn the dial back to its 
original position, loosen it and reset 
at the indicated temperature. If the 
flame does not immediately increase, 
turn the dial until it does. This is 
the control point. When the control 
point is above the original dial set- 
ting, it indicates that the bypass 
flame is too large and should be reset 
so as to maintain the lower tempera- 
tures. No adjustments should be 
made unless the dial is at the con- 
trol point or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “rocking point.” 


Presented at New England Gas Assn. 
Home Service Development Conference, 


Boston, September 18, 1945. 
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Application of Diethylene Glycol-Water 
Solution for Dehydration of Natural Gas 
at 1000 Psig. Pressure 


Effect of Total Pressure 
Upon Absorption Rate 


In the quantitative study of the 
variation in rates of absorption, due 
to increase or decrease of the total 
pressure in the absorption equipment, 
it is customary to use the Stefan 
equation (IX )* (Sherwood) : 


DP Pb. 
N, = In - 
RTx Pb, 
where N, = rate of diffusion for 
gas “a” (mols./(unit 
area) (unit time) ) 
diffusion coefficient or 
diffusivity, cm?/sec. 
total pressure, atms. 


= gas law constant 


Part 2 
By 
N. K. Senatoroff 


Southern Counties Gas Company 


tion processes in which the liquid 
film resistance becomes negligible 
and only the gas film resistance plays 
a controlling part in the rate of dif- 
fusion. This simplification of the 
general equation is permissible be- 
cause of the high solubility of the 
water vapor (solute) in the glycol 
absorbent (solvent) of any concen- 
tration. 


Using experimental data of the 
University of Oklahoma Research 
Institute, “Saturated Water Vapor 
Content of Natural Gas,” the follow- 
ing partial pressures of water vapor 


The diffusion rate through the con 
trolling gas films at 1000# is 51.9% 
of the rate of 400%. 

However, taking into considera 
tion the actual quantities of water t 


be removed from the gas, at 400 psig. 
and 1000 psig. pressures, one finds 
that the decrease in diffusion rate is 


very closely compensated by the low 


ered weight of the water extracted. 
The two ratios are found to be as 


follows: 


When operating @ 400 psig. (46.0 
— 13.4) = 32.6 lbs. of water are 
removed per 1 M?cf. of dehydrated 


gas. 
When operating @ 
(24.5 — 7.6) = 


1000 


drated gas. 


And the ratio of the two weights 


16.9 lbs. 


psig. 
16.9 Ibs. of water 
are removed per 1 M?cf. of dehy- 


- absolute 
R or °K 

- effective 
thickness 


temperature, and natural gas were computed: is equal to ——— = 518 or 51.8%. 
32.6 lbs. 
Water vapor content lbs./M2?cf. Thus, the decreased rate of diffu- 
@ 70°F. dew pt. & 400 psig. sion of 51.9% is compensated by the 
46.0 51.8% drop in the water vapor load, 
and the performances of absorption 
equipment at 400 psig. and 1000 psig. 
should be very nearly identical. 
Theoretically, therefore, the in- 
creased operating pressure on absorp- 
tion equipment should not call for 
any change in the structural design 
of the absorption equipment details. 


total film 


- partial pressure of the 


inert or non-diffusing Water vapor content 


- lbs./M2cf. 
gas at outlet, atms. @ 30°F 


dew pt. & 400 psig. 
Pb; = partial pressure of the 13.4 
inert or non-diffusing 
gas at inlet, atms. Water vapor content Ibs./M2cf. 
@ 70°F. dew pt. & 1000 psig. 
The problem of checking the theo 24.5 
retical effect of total pressure on the 
rate of water vapor absorption by the Water vapor content Ibs./M2cf. 
glycol solution could be stated as @ 30°F. dew pt. & 1000 psig. 
follows: by what percentage would 7.0 
the rate of absorption vary while in 
creasing the total operating pressure 
on the plate tower from 400 psig. to 
1000 psig? Using the Stefan equa 
tion: 


*. 

Plate Spacing 

One serious cause of inefficiency 
in the bubble cap plate absorber is 
the entrainment and carry-over of 
the contacting liquid from the lower 
plate to the one above. It occurs 
either as a result of excessive gas ve- 
locity through the bubble cap slots, 
which creates splashing or spouting 


To calculate Pb; and Pb, (partial 
pressures of the natural gas at inlet 
and outlet of the contractor) we shall 
calculate their values as shown: 
FDP , qj Pb. 7 

(1n (1000) la —— of the liquid, or due to inadequate 
N, (1000) LRTx : Pb, plate spacing, which does not allow 
Dincecsnes 3 “me : = a _ time for small particles of liquid, 
N, (400) r DP Z Pb. suspended in the gas stream, to fall 
is (400) In back and settle on the parent plate. 
| RTx Thus the design of absorption 
- — equipment is restricted by two con- 
flicting performance requirements: 
on the one hand, gas and vapor ve- 
locities should be high enough to pro- 
vide an intimate contact between the 
liquid and the gaseous phases; and 
on the other, the contact velocities 


(1000) 


(400) 














i L Pb, 4 


DP Partial pressure mol. fraction x 
total pressure 
fraction gas 100 minus 
mol. fraction H.O 


because it has been shown that 
RTx Mol. 
is independent of pressure in absorp 
- — his equation continued at “B” on 
following page) 


* See Bibliography at end of paper 
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“B” (Continuation of Equation) 
100% and 70°F. D.P. 


16.04 
—e 2.5533 mols. of H2O per M?ct. 
18.016+ 
1,000,000 x 0.0765 x 0.650 
1 M?cf. ; 2641.575 mols. of nat. gas 
18.824 


2.5533 
—— X 160 .0967% H.O 
2641.575 
414.73 
Pb, (1 000967) 999033 X 28.1554 
14.73 


28.1282 partial pressure of inlet gas in atmospheres 
r 400% and 30°F. D.P. 
13.44 
— 0.7438 Mols. HzO per M?cf. 


18.016+ 


0.7438 


x 100 .0282% H2O 
641.575 
414.73 
Pb, (1 000282) 999718 X& 28.1554 
14.73 


28.1475 partial pressure of outlet gas in atmospheres 


For 1000 and 70°F. D.P. 
24.54 
enero 1.3599 Mols. of H.O per M?cf. 
18.016+ 


1.3599 

— 100 .0515% HO 

2641.575 
1014.73 

Pb, (1 — .000515) -——- 999485 X 68.8886 
14.73 


68.8531 partial pressure of inlet gas in atmospheres 
For 1000#% and 30°F. D.P. 
7.0% 


— .4218 Mols. of H.O per M?cf. 
18.0164 


4218 
100 .0160% H.O 
2641.575 
1014.73 
Pb. (1 .000160) > 999840 & 68.8886 
14.73 
68.8776 partial pressure of outlet gas in atmospheres 
Then 
68.8776 
In - — 
N, (1000) 68.8531 In 1.0003558 15.4517 X 105 
N, (400) 28.1475 In 1.0006861 29.7867 X 10° 
In - 
28.1282 
519 51.9% . 
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must not be too high to cause undue 
entrainment. 

Chillas and Weir (XI) report 
that entrainment is neglibile at a ve- 
locity of 2 ft. per second, but that it 
amounts to 20.5 per cent at 5.5 ft. 
per second. In_ typical industrial 
absorbers, having trays spaced at 22 
inches, the entrainment is approxi- 
nately as shown in Table A on the 
following page. 

Souders and Brown (X) have de- 
rived the theoretical suspending ve- 
locity and have shown the effect of 
tray spacing on entrainment. Nor- 
mally the distance between the plates 
should never be less than 6 inches 
above the liquid level for ordinary 
vapor velocities. 

Kallam (IV) finds that the ca- 
pacity of an absorber was more than 
doubled by increasing the tray spac- 
ing from 7 to 14 inches, and that, at 
the same time, half as many trays 
gave almost as good an absorption. 


The trays in petroleum oil absorb- 
ers are usually spaced at 18 to 24 
inches, and in some service the dis- 
tance is as high as 36 inches. 


In our case, we have retained the 
36-inch spacing of the 400 psig. ab- 
sorber in the 1000 psig. vessel, be- 
cause it provides ample room for the 
installation of manways through the 
trays, renders internal inspection of 
the vessel less difficult, and assures 
minimum entrainment loss and high 
plate efficiency. 


Determination of the Number 
of Plates in Absorber 


The theoretical calculation of the 
number of plates needed to achieve 
a given absorption of one of the com- 
ponents. from a complex hydrocarbon 
mixture usually requires consider- 
able amount of either numerical or 
graphical conrputations, because of 
the fact that each component must 
be treated separately. 

The computation technique for nat- 
ural gas dehydration, however, is 
greatly simplified because the proc- 
ess of water vapor absorption in- 
volves the removal of only one com- 
ponent from the gaseous phase, 
namely, water vapor. 

Using the method of computation 
covered by Laulhere and_ Briscoe 
(V1), the following number of the- 
oretical plates were found to be 
needed for the 1000 psig. absorber. 


Using the equation: 
0.00175G, ISS, 


A (S_. 1 —- ) 
KK 
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TABLE A 


Material 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gas Oil 
Air Water 
Air Water 


Pressure 
Atmospheric 
Atmospheric 
20 mm. 
Atmospheric 
Atmospheric 





where A = absorption factor 
G = gallons of DEG solu- 
tion per 1 Mcf. of gas 
10 gal./min. X 60 X 24 
50,000 
= 0.288 gals. 
d = specific gravity of the 
DEG solution (1.117 & 
1.115) 
Sw = % water by weight of 
DEG solution (5 & 
10% ) 
S, = % DEG by weight of 
DEG solution (95 & 
90% ) 
M,; = molecular weight of 
DEG (106.08) 
y 
K = — = kP,/C P 
x 
ab 
wherein k = —, 
y 
b = the ratio of the water vapor 


content of gas under operating 
pressure to that at atmospher- 
ic pressure for the same tem- 
perature. 

a = the ratio of water vapor pres- 
sure at absorber conditions to 
that at atmospheric pressure 
and the same temperature. 


Y = superexpansibility factor 
(1.2125) 

k = 1.358 (VI) 

P, = vapor pressure of water at at 


mospheric pressure and oper- 
ating temperature (/0°F.) 
0.364 Ibs. per sq. in. (See Fig- 


ure 4) 

C = hygroscopic absorbent. factor 
for DEG = 1.2 (VI) 

P = total operating pressure in psi 


abs, = 


1014.73 psi. abs. 


Evaluating K: 


1.358 X 0.364 psi. 


K = 


1217.676 
A = 0.00175 X 0.288 1.116 (ave 
0.0004059 
0.00056246 


1.2 X 1014.73 psi. 





0.494312 


————. X 23.195 = 1.3857 
0.0004059 





Linear V elocity Percent 
Ft. per Sec. Entrainment 
1.4 0.25 
3.0 0.80 
10.0 1.80 
0.3 0.04 
2.2 0.70 


From the curves of “Absorption 
Efficiency vs. Absorption Factor and 
Number of Theoretical Plates,” we 
find that one theoretical plate will 
give 97% absorption efficiency, thus 
requiring at least two theoretically 
perfect plates per absorber. In gen- 
eral, the plate performance efficiency 
of an actual plate differs considerably 
from that of an ideal plate. The 
actual plate efficiency reportedly 
ranges from 70 to 90 per cent for 
petroleum oil columns. Designers 
of natural gasoline absorbers use a 
95 to 65 per cent efficiency figure for 
low pressure columns and only 45 to 
55 per cent for absorbers operating 
at 400 to 600 psig. pressures. 

From these calculations and our 
own experience with the operation of 
the 400 psig. absorber, the new 1000 
psig. plate tower was designed with 
four bubble cap plates. 


Miscellaneous Detail Design 
Specifications 


The Overflow Pipe capacity is a 
very important factor in the efficient 
performance of the bubble cap plate. 
The capacity of these pipes is lim- 
ited by the amount of liquid which 
can enter them, since this flows in 
under low head. Moreover, the un- 
known “frothing” coefficient of the 
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DEG-water-natural gasoline solution 
may affect their capacity to a con 
siderable extent. For these reasons, 
consideration was given to the ca 
ful computation of the required six 
of overflow pipes. 


The designed maximum rate 
DEG circulation is equal to 10 gals. 
per min. With an assumed frothing 
coefficient of 2:1, the size of the over- 
flow pipe was computed on the basis 
of 20 gals, per min. volume of 
“frothed” solution circulation. 


The “usually” recommended liquid 
velocity in these pipes does not ex 
ceed 4 linear inches per second. How- 
ever, since in many vessel designs a 
velocity of 2 inches per second will 
not incur a large expense, the use of 
the low velocity figure was adopted 
in our absorber. The required num- 
ber of 3” I.D. and 4” I.D. pipe size 
spouts for the absorber is determined 


as in Table B. 


The final selection of the shape 
and the size of overflow pipes was 
based on the recommendations of 
engineers representing the pressure 
vessel manufacturing firm. In 
adapting their type of bubble caps, 
risers, and the general plate layout, 
it was felt that the overflow pipes 
should be looked upon as an integral 
part of the bubble cap plate assembly, 
and consequently the recommended 
shape would fit in better into their 
standard type of plate absorber. In 
the final selection of design, the fab- 
ricator of the absorber was requested 
to provide only the necessary cross- 
sectional area in the overflow pipe, 
with no limitation as to the shape of 
the opening. 





TABLE B 


20 gal./min. X 231 cu. in. 








N ————$$$_$___ ="$.2 
60 sec./min. X 2 in./sec. X 7.393 sq. in. 

20 gal./min. X 231 cu. in. 

N, ——— $$$ ______ 3.0 


60 sec./min. X 2 in./sec. X 12.73 sq. in. 


0.0004059 


value ) 5+ 10 





106.08 
X 23.195 = 32.1413 


The exact design of the bubble cap 
appears to be of little importance ex- 
cept from the standpoint of conveni- 
ence in assembling or replacing and 
also from the cost standpoint. Kal- 
lam (III) reports that the shape of 
the slots appears to have no effect on 
absorption efficiency. The same shape 
of bubble is produced with any 
shape of the slot. At low velocity 
flat disk-shaped bubbles are pro- 
duced; at high gas vapor velocity a 
channeling occurs and a continuous 
elongated bubble extends through the 
liquid. Contrary to common belief, 
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ippears that more effective con- 
ting occurs at low, rather than at 
h velocities. 
[he typical dimensional relation 
b. tween the O.D. of the round caps 
1 inches), the riser area (in sq. 
ft.), and the slot area per cap (in 
ft.) is given in the following 
le: 


Riser Area/Cap 
(Sq. Ft.) 
0.0204 — 0.0232 


(inches ) 
3—6 


The Overflow Dam 


The overflow weir or dam is usu- 
ally designed so that it maintains 0.5 
to 1.5 inches of liquid depth above 
the top of the bubble cap slots. In 
general, the plate efficiency is higher 
with a deep liquid seal. The depth 
of the seal, however, should be de- 
termined by the flow condition. The 
importance of this fact has been over- 
looked occasionally in the past and 
has resulted in the serious loss of 
DEG solution into the sump, because 
of inadequate free board distance be- 
tween the surface of the flowing DEG 
and the top of the bubble cap riser. 

The effective head H above the 
weir is determined by the formula: 


O = 3.33 (L 


QO = 10 gal./min. = 


~ 


= (0.02233 cu. ft. 
£ = 


‘sec. 


Perimeter of the weir = 2.5 

Assuming an arbitrary value for 
H of % inch (0.0208 ft.) and solv- 
ing the equation by the trial and 
error method, it was found that the 
effective head H of the liquid above 
the weir is 0.226 inch. Thus, the 
bubble cap riser should be higher 
than the height of the downstream 
weir of the plate by at least ™% inch, 
in order to provide the minimum free 
board distance. 


Oe &) X Yc. 
10 gal. 


F.S. 


Min. X 7.48 gal./cu. ft. 


Mist-D-Fiers 


The importance of the complete 
removal of entrained liquid from the 
gas stream entering the bubble cap 
absorbers can never be overstressed if 
one wishes to build as fool-proof. a 
dehydration plant as possible. 

Slot Area/Cap 
(Sq. Ft.) 
0.0165 — 0.0469 


To protect the plant against han- 
dling excessive amounts of entrained 
water, well condensate and slugs of 
absorption oil, some type of scrub- 
bing device should be installed at 
the base of the absorber. 


Highly efficient scrubbing means 
must also be provided at the outlet 
of the absorber to thoroughly remove 
even traces of the DEG solution, be- 
cause this solution not only is ex- 
pensive but is just as undesirable in 
the transmission line as any other 
type of condensate. 


There are several well known man- 
ufacturing firms who have special- 
ized in fabrication of scrubbing de- 


(Xi) 
1.34 cu. ft. 


Min. 


vices under such names as “Tracy- 
fier,’ ““Mist-D-Fier,” etc., and who 
are guaranteeing their equipment to 
limit mechanical entrainment loss 
from the absorbers to less than 0.075 
gallons of DEG per 1 M?cf. 

Our experience with the full load 
operation of “Mist-D-Fier” elements 
designed for a rate of 30 M?cf. per 
day at 400 psig. shows entrainment 
losses of less than .05 gallons per 
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1 M’cf. On a basis of this experi- 
ence, ‘““Mist-D-Fier” nests were se- 
lected and installed in the 1000 psig. 
absorber, 


Summary 


In the discussion given above, the 
writer has presented an outline of the 
computations which it was necessary 
for the designing engineer to go 
through in order to be able to write 
up a set of specifications covering im- 
portant structural details of the 
water, vapor absorption equipment, 
fabricated to operate at pressures ex- 
ceeding 1000 psig. 


It was felt that methods employed 
in deriving basic data or in correlat- 
ing the information already pub- 
lished elsewhere might prove very 
useful to the operating engineer di- 
rectly connected with the supervision 
of dehydration plants. 


Attached to the paper are several 
very useful curves which are avail- 
able in various publications, but 
which would be difficult to locate and 
work into a brief, conveniently as- 
sembled form. 
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Over Half of the New Goleta Line 
Is SMITH»way Line Pipe 


A. O. SMITH welcomes the addition of this 
new 105-mile, high-pressure (750 p.s.i.) line 
to the lengthening list of SMITHway 
installations. 


. . . plus consistent physical characteristics. 


The 56% miles of SMITHway Pipe are 
made up of 13 miles of 16” pipe with 11/32” 
wall thickness; 32 miles of 18” pipe with 14” 
wall thickness; 11.5 miles of 22” pipe*with 


vu 


14" wall thickness. 


The new line is operated by both the South- 
ern Counties Gas Company, and the Southern 


California Gas Company of Los Angeles. , : x 
oe 5 We consider this another vote of conti- 


They selected SMITHway Line Pipe to 
do the job because of its special features 


strength plus light weight . . . uniformity 


dence in the outstanding performance record 
SMITHway Line Pipe has established over 
a number of years. 


Buy an Extra Victory Bond THIS Month, Too 


4 3 
eo. Sy 
SMITHway é 


LINE PIPE 


A.O. (iti Corporation 


at: NEW YORK 17 
= HOUSTON 2 * DALLAS 1 * LOS ANGELES 14 © SEATTLE 1 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. © in Canode: JOHN INGLIS CO., LIMITED 


PITTSBURGH 19 * CHICAGO 4 * TULSA 3 
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El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
Proposes Building 750 Mile 
Pipe 


ITH practically all authorities 

agreeing that Southern Cali- 

fornia is destined for unprec- 
edented postwar expansion in manu- 
facturing and that residential devel- 
opment will exceed the highest figure 
of any prewar year, an additional 
source for supplying the anticipated 
demands for industrial and domestic 
vas due to be made on utilities ih the 
southern section of California ap- 
peared in prospect late in August. 

This development came in the form 
of the filing with the Federal Power 
Commission of an application by El 
Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, Tex., 
for permission to construct a pipeline, 
as an immediate postwar project, to 
transmit gas from the Permian Basin 
natural gas field in Lea County, New 
Mexico, to a point in Arizona across 
the Colorado River from Blyth, Calif. 
The El Paso Co. stated in its appli- 
cation that it hoped to have the line 
in operation in the spring or summer 
of 1947. 

The application requested permis- 
sion from the FPC to construct 720 
miles of 26-inch diameter pipeline 
from the Permian Basin oil and dry 
gas field in the extreme southeastern 
section of New Mexico for the pur- 
pose of transmitting an average of 
25 million cubic feet of gas daily to 
a point on the Colorado River, where 
it could be connected to a line pre- 
sumably to be built by Southern Cali- 
fornia gas companies for carrying the 
gas to the Los Angeles distribution 
system. 

In addition to the main 26-inch 
line, El Paso Natural Gas Co. dis- 
losed that its plans involve the con- 
struction of 163% miles of gather- 
ng lines, including 117 miles of 24- 
inch, 32 miles of 18-inch and 14% 
miles of 14-inch. The company an- 
nounced, further, the proposed erec- 
tion of a compressor station, and a 
purification and dehydration plant 
vith a capcity of 105,000,000 cu. ft. 
laily, at Jal, N. M., as part of the 
seneral project. 

Additional compressor _ stations 
paced along the proposed line would 
nake it possible to deliver up to 300,- 
100,000 cu. ft. per day, as the need 
‘or gas develops in California, it was 
tated. 


American Gas Journal 


Line 


Gas Sale to California Firms 

The overall plan contemplates the 
sale of Lea County gas to southern 
California utilities and the construc- 
tion by them of a pipeline from the 
Colorado River terminus of the south- 
western line to their distributing sys- 
tems in Los Angeles County, 

The application of El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. set forth that negotiations 
were underway in August with com- 
panies which distribute gas in South- 
ern California with the view of sell- 
ing New Mexico gas to them at the 
Colorado River terminus of the pipe- 
line. The Texas utility’s petition de- 
clared that it is contemplated that the 
California utilities will build the nec- 
essary connecting line. 

Although he declared that no 
formal commitments have been made 
by Southern California Gas Co. or 
Southern Counties Gas Co. for pur- 
chasing Permian Basin gas, F. S. 
Wade, president of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of Los Angeles, dis- 
closed that his interests have been ap- 
proached by El Paso Natural 
Co, with a proposal to sell natural gas 
at the western terminus of the pro- 
posed line. 

While Mr. Wade declined to re- 
veal what decision the Southern Cali- 
fornia concerns had reached in 
the matter, El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s 
action in filing the application for 
construction of the line has been in- 
terpreted as indicating that at least 
informal understanding have been 
reached. 


“Much Interested,” 
Says Wade 


“We are very much interested in 
any sound project which proposes to 
bring additional natural gas into Cali- 
fornia at a_ reasonable Mr. 
Wade said in a statement issued after 
disclosure of the Texas Co.’s appli- 
cation had been made. ‘‘We ourselves 
have had under consideration for 
some time a natural gas pipeline from 
the great Hugoton and Panhandle 
fields in Texas to California. During 
the war, the gas companies in South- 
ern California have been obliged to 
use the available reserves within the 
state at an accelerated rate in order 
to meet the demands of war indus- 
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tries, and thus permit greater release 
of fuel oil for the armed services. 

“Perhaps no other state makes 
greater use than California of natural 
gas for its fuel, consuming 15% of 
the natural used in the entire 
nation. In view of the expected fu- 
ture growth of Southern California 
we are most interested in any project 
which offers promise of providing a 
dependable supply of gas to supple- 
ment that obtainable from California 
fields.” 

Pointing out that public interest is 
being served in construction of the 
line, Ik] Paso Natural Gas Co.’s ap- 
plication stated that “ within 
reach of the gathering lines provided 
for, there is now being vented to the 
air approximately the quantity of gas 
proposed to be initially marketed by 
Applicant. Under the present rate 
of drilling this quantity will exceed 
150,000,000 cu. ft. in 1947, when this 
proposed line is to be placed in opera- 
tion.” 


Line to Cost $25.4 Million 

The El Paso utility estimated the 
total cost of the line at $25,400,000, 
with $19,800,000 of that amount to be 
allocated for the main 26-inch line, 
$3,400,000 for the gathering lines, 
and $2,200,00 for auxiliary facilities. 
Financing, according to the applica- 
tion filed with the Federal Power 
Commission, would be accomplished 
through the issuance of $16,700,000 
in general bonds, $5,000,000 in pre- 
ferred stock, and $3,740,000 of bank 
loans. 

Approximately 210 miles of pipe- 
line would be required to carry the 
gas from the Colorado River, oppo- 
site Blyth, Calif., through Riverside 
and/or Orange-San Bernardino 
Counties into Los Angeles County 
to a connection with the metropolitan 
distribution systems of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co. and Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. An estimate of $6,000,- 
000 has been placed, unofficially, on 
the cost of the connecting line. Since 
no definite action has as yet been 
taken by the California utilities, no 
information on either the route, di- 
ameter-size or terminus of the Cali- 
fornia phase of the project was avail- 
able as this report was written, 


gas 





Peterson Appointed Secretary 


Promotion of Donald W. Peterson of 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Co. to the po- 
sition of secretary and assistant treasurer 
was announced Sept. 16th, by Harry K. 
Wrench, president and general manager of 
the company. He succeeds the late Maur- 
ice D. Read who died Sept. 1. 

Peterson has been assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer the last eight years. He 
joined the firm 16 years ago as a book- 
keeper in the accounting department. 
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THE GAS-BORN flame of th: 
kitchen range is an every-day 
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phenomenon. 


Behind it lie the resources 
of a phenomenal industry. 


They are the vast, earth-held 
reserves of natural gas . . . the 
thousands of miles of pipe- 
lines that carry it to hundreds 
of thousands of homes and 
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They are operational efh- 
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Natural Gas Investigation Hearing 


tion started in Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 18th. 

\t the outset, Commissioner Nel- 
son Lee Smith, presiding, read a 
statement outlining the Commission’s 
position with respect to the purpose 

| scope of the hearings. He sought 
to emphasize that the investigation is 
purely a fact-finding inquiry for the 
benefit of the Congress, the Commis- 
sion, the states and local authorities, 

industry as well as its competitors 
and the general public. He asserted 
that issues which have been raised in 
cases which the Commission has 
heard causes the Commission to feel 
that it does not now have adequate 
information to deal effectively with 
the various contentions, such as end 
use, the holding of gas in producing 
areas, and matters generally of broad 
public policy “some of which appear 
to go beyond its (the Commission’s ) 
authority under the Natural Gas 
Act.” 

“It seems clear,” Commissioner 
Smith also stated, “that any admin- 
istrative agency—which operates as 
an arm of the legislature in inter- 
preting and applying to specific situ- 
ations the regulatory policies ex- 
pressed generally in the statutes un- 
der which it functions—should pause 
from time to time to make certain 
essential appraisals. This _ stock- 
taking should include more than just 
an inquiry into the effectiveness of 
its own specific performance; it 
should involve considerations of the 
soundness of its interpretations of 
the legislative expressions of policy 
and an evaluation of those policies 
themselves. This, in turn, neces- 
sarily must embrace a survey of con- 
ditions within the regulated indus- 
try as affected by the regulatory pol- 
icies of the agency and of such condi- 
tions and policies—not only upon the 
owners and customers of the regu- 
lated business, but also upon allied 
or competitive industrial groups—all 
viewed in the light of the general 
public interest,. which is of para- 

tint importance.” 


John B. Gage 


First witness was Mayor John B. 
ge of Kansas City, who offered 
s proposal: “That the Federal 
ver Commission, by new legisla- 


7; [E F.P.C. natural gas investiga- 


Report of Hearing, Sept. 18th to 
- st, inclusive. 
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tion, should be authorized in the con- 
trol of the construction and exten- 
sion of interstate gas pipelines and 
the granting of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to give force 
and effect on behalf of the federal 
government to the decisions, rules 
and regulations of authorities of the 
state in which the natural gas orig- 
inates which are designed in_ the 
national interest of the end use of the 
natural gas which the proposed pipe- 
line is to be constructed to trans- 
port.” 

Such legislation, Mayor Gage said, 
“would involve placing primary re- 
sponsibility and authority where I 
believe it should in the first instance 
rest—that is in the local regulatory 
authority. It would sweep aside all 
constitutional objections. The re- 
sponsibility for conservation would 
rest primarily with the one most in- 
terested —the state conservation 
agency of the state where the gas was 
produced.” 


Andrew Schoeppel 


Next witness was Governor An- 
drew Schoeppel of Kansas, who 
spoke as chairman of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission. He re- 
viewed the history and accomplish- 
ments of the LOCC, and left little 
doubt that in his opinion the federal 
government should not be given ad- 
ditional authority over the gas in- 
dustry. 

“Practically every American citi- 
zen,” he said, “recognizes that what- 
ever can be most efficiently done by 
the state or local government should 
not be attempted by the federal gov- 
ernment. We think this’ general 
principle is accepted by all men, re- 
gardless of political affiliation. If 
the conservation of gas and oil can 
best be carried out by the states, all 
will agree that the states should re- 
tain such power.” 


Dr. E. DeGolyer 


Dr. E. DeGolyer, nationally known 
geologist and engineer, was the next 
witness, being put on the stand by 
the Natural Gas Industry Committee 

the only witness the industry group 
plans to present during these regional 
hearings. He declared that the pres- 


ent proven reserves of natural gas in 
the United States amounts to in ex- 
cess of 140 trillion cubic feet— 
enough to last at present rates of 
production for some 35 years. 


B. A. Hardey 


The highlight of the testimony 
was supplied by B. A. Hardey, an in- 
dependent operator of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, who presented a resolution 
adopted by the Oil and Gas Produc- 
tion Committee of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 
The resolution stated: 

“The regulation and jurisdiction 
over the production and conservation 
of natural gas, including gathering, 
compressing, recycling operations, 
gasoline plants, sale and delivery of 
natural gas at the point where inter- 
state commerce commences, is the 
vested and constitutional right and 
power of the State and state regula- 
tory bodies in which such is pro- 
duced, and no jurisdiction in that re- 
spect should be conferred upon the 
Federal Power Commission or other 
federal agencies. Nor should the 
Federal Power Commission, or other 
Federal agencies, seek either to exert 
or exercise any power or jurisdiction 
not specifically conferred by law un- 
der the Constitution. 

“The power and jurisdiction over 
the end use of gas should not be con- 
ferred upon a federal bureau. Com- 
petition between fuels should be left 
to the determination and decision of 
free competition stripped of the influ- 
ence of special groups and advantages 
resulting from attempted administra- 
tive control. The policy of the United 
States in respect to interstate com- 
merce is freedom in competition, and 
such policy should be maintained and 
continued. 

“The authority for adequate regu- 
lations in the public interest govern- 
ing the production, storage, gathering 
and handling of natural gas now rests 
with the States and no federal laws 
are now either justified, demanded or 
needed in this respect 

“The function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the constitution is to 
regulate interstate commerce. Federal 
agencies should no more assert juris- 
diction over oil or gas operations 
within a state than the state should in- 
terfere with the transmission and 
transportation of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce. 

“If and should the Federal Power 





























Commission persist in its attempted 
control, either directly or indirectly, 
of the production, processing, gathet 
ing and compressing, or the price « 
gas prior to its sale for resale from 
the main transportation line in intet 
state commerce, Or in incorporating 
producing and gathering properties 11 
the rate base for determining rates 
for transmission in interstate 
merce, then either the functions of 
the Federal Power Commission in re 
spect to the interstate transmission of 
natural gas should be transferred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now having control of the transporta 
tion of other commodities in intet 
state commerce or otherwise the jut 
isdiction of the Federal Power Com 
mission should be, by additional leg 
islation, clearly limited to the intet 
state transportation of gas and the 
sale of gas in interstate commerce fo1 
resale. 

“The policy of the Federal Power 
Commission in attempting to give gas 
producing and gathering properties a 
utility status and the valuation of gas 
producing properties and natural gas 
on a cost formula is without and be 
yond the jutisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. The utility prin 
cipal of regulation is not and cannot 
be adapted to the gas producing and 
gathering business and at the sam 
time maintain a healthy industry. The 
devaluation of producing and 
gathering properties and natural gas 
in low-cost gas producing areas based 
upon cost directly tends to encour 
age waste, destroys the inducement to 
Save gas, and is a positive deterrent 
and obstacle to gas conservation and 
good gas producing and gathering 
practices. 

“The Congress of the United States 
has the sole and exclusive function 
of legislation with respect to the fac 
tors and principles controlling the 
granting or withholding of certifi 
cates. The Federal Power Commis 
sion is without power to legislate in 
these respects by the attempted pro 


Com 


gas 


‘Commission to extend, by 


mulgation of rules, legislative in na- 
ture, not prescribed by Congress, for 
adjudicating the granting or with- 
holding of certificates of convenience 
and necessity. 

“Efforts of Federal Power 
means ot 


the 
regulate sales of 
for resale in interstate commerce, its 
jurisdiction to the gas producing and 
gathering properties of a producer 
who is not a natural gas company 
exceed the power vested in the Com- 
mission. The conservation, market- 
ing and the prevention of waste of 
gas will be substantially sided by the 
removal of such unauthorized threats 
and attempts either by abandonment 
of such efforts or by legislative man 
date . 

“That the exercise by the Federal 
Power Commission, or other Federal 
agencies of an overlapping or con- 
current jurisdiction with that prop- 
erly vested in the state under their 
power of sovereignty, results and will 
result in chaos, confusion, and con- 
tradictions which are and will be in- 
jurious to the industry, the public, 
ind tend to make inert the effective- 
ness of both the Federal and state 
that both Federal and state 
agencies should have their respective 
power or jurisdiction clearly defined 
so that there will be no interference 
of the one with the proper function- 
ing of the other.” 

Mr, Hardey’s testimony was chal- 
lenged by Tom McGrath, counsel for 
the railroad and coal interests, and 


its power to 


gas 


agencies; 


George Slaff, chief counsel for the 
F.P.C. investigating staff. McGrath 


sought to prove that the coal interests 
had been granted no special advan- 
tages by the F.P.C. and he joined 
Slaff in protesting any suggestion that 


the F.P.C. has gone outside of the 
statutes under which it operates in 
the actions it has taken. They also 


attempted to prove that the gas in- 
dustry, and particularly the general 
public, has not been injured by ac- 
tions taken by the F.P.C. However, 
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Mr. Hardey asserted that as a re-ult 
of F.P-C. actions, which have ben 
upheld by recent court decisions, he 
fears expressed in the resolution | 
sist in the industry. 







Benjamin Miller 






Mr. Benjamin Miller, private con- 
sultant, gave testimony relative t 
survey of plants now actually prod 
ing materials from natural gas in- 
cluding synthetic rubber, military ma- 
terial and the Fischer Tropsch syn- 
thesis of motor fuel. 

During the questioning by attor- 
neys, Mr. Miller said that gas could 
go to 15c per MCF and still compet 
with coal for making these products. 
On the question of transportation, he 
said that it would be cheaper to es- 
tablish manufacturing plants near the 
gas fields and ship the manufactured 
products for further processing than 
to pay for the transportation of the 
gas to distant manufacturing points 
He also said that the availability of an 
adequate labor supply, however, has 
much to do with dictating the loca 
tion of the manufacturing plants. 

Mr, Miller testified that as long as 
the price of crude oil stays some- 
where near its present level, there will 
have to be considerable improvement 
in the Fischer-Tropsch method before 
it will be commercially feasible to 
produce gasoline from natural gas at 
a competitive price. But, he added, 
if the price of crude oil should sub- 
stantially advance, or if the reserves 
of crude oil should play out, “then the 
situation would be entirely different.” 

He pointed out that it takes about 
10,000 cubic feet of natural gas to 
produce a barrel of gasoline, thus 
making the raw material cost ex- 
tremely low. However, he continued, 
the labor, equipment and maintenance 
costs involved in the Fischer-Tropsch 
method make the co%t of production 
of gasoline considerably higher than 
the cost of getting gasoline from 
crude oil. 
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POSITIVE ROTARY ACTION 


--port sealed with pressure lubricant 


Nordstrom Lubricated Valves are 
built on the tapered rotary principle. 
It is the simplest and most positive 
valve action known. The taper of the 
plug and seat maintains an intimate 
working contact between the two parts 
at all times. Since the valve is opened 
and closed by rotation only, and not 
by raising or lowering the movable 
valve member, the vital seating sur- 
faces are self-protecting and self- 
cleaning. There are no pockets or 
recesses to collect sediment or scale 
deposits. 


A stick of Nordco Lubricant, inserted in the 
of the plug, keeps the Nordstrom Valve in prime 
condition. It gives the vital lubrication required for 
long life, perfect sealing and eas) 


, , 
SPANK 


turning of plug 


A 


LUBRICATED 


“Sealdport’’ grooves completely surround 

closed ports. In the above illustration the 

yellow areas indicate ‘“‘tail’’ grooves in the 

body which connect with the vertical lubricant 

grooves in the plug, to form an unbroken 

circuit of pressure, regardless of position of 
the plug. 


we ‘tbc naaicnmeenss Soca Tocris * 


Full circum‘erential grooves are provided 

above and below forts. Lubricant enters unex- 

posed long grooves in plug which lead directly 

to jacking chamber under plug. A few turns 

of the lubricant screw at top of plug forces 

lubricant through the grooves and lifts plug 
if overly tight. 


Basic sealing principle in all Nordstrom Valves 
The details of groove arrangements vary somewhat in different styles 
of Nordstrom Valves. However, all of the systems have two things in 
common—supply of a complete film around closed ports and cut-ofts 
of any exposed portions of the grooves. The vital need for lubricant is 
evident. No unlubricated valve can offer such a positive seal against 
leakage or equal certainty of easy turning. Nordstrom engineering prin- 
ciples insure most efficient operation regardless of condiftons. 
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MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY ~—ce4 Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Compan) 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 


Los Angeles, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa 


Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Houston, Kansas Cit! 


Canadian Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


European Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England * South American Representative: The Armco Int’! Corp. * Main Office: Middletowa, © 


PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks 


CMCO Regulators . 


Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids 


. Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas M 


eters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrato" 
° Stupakoff Bottom Hole Giug® 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 





Legal Scope of 





Workmen's Compensation Laws 


T IS GENERALLY recognized 
| that gas company executives and 

officials have little or no spare 
time to study complicated higher 
court decisions, particularly injury 
controversies involving employes. 
The new decisions on this subject of 
law considerably vary the old prin- 
ciples of law. In other words, 
“hear-say” law of yesterday is unre- 
liable and should be avoided. 

In this article we shall review late 
and leading higher court decisions 
particularly applicable to “modern” 
situations and conditions. Thus read- 
ers will be assisted to avoid similar 
law suits, and these new citations may 
be advantageously used to win un- 
avoidable suits. 


Plant Engineer Killed 


As above explained all modern 
higher courts hold that dependents of 
an employe, killed while performing 
regular work, may recover compen- 
sation. Whether the employe was 
engaged in “regular” work depends 
upon the testimony. 

For illustration, in 
ciprocal Exchange v. Johnson, 148 
Fed. (2d) 228, reported June, 1945, 
it was shown that a man named John- 
son was employed as engineer. One 
night Johnson, while engaged in em- 
ployment at the plant, was shot and 
killed by some unknown person who 
drove from the street adjacent to the 
plant. Johnson’s wife sued to re- 
over compensation under the State 
\Vorkmen’s Compensation Act. 

In holding the wife entitled to 
compensation the higher court said 
hat an injury may arise in course of 
employment even though the risk or 
azard be external to the employ- 
lent. 

Thus, this court impliedly held that 
n injury or death arises “out of the 
mployment” while the employe is 
erforming his regular duties, irre- 

rective of the cause of the injury or 
eath. 


Casualty Re- 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Scope of Employment 


Generally, the ruling of law re- 
garding injuries to companies’ 
employes is certainly established, un- 
der the laws of all states, that a gas 
company never is liable for an injury 
sustained by an employe unless the 
latter was acting within the course or 
scope of the employment when the 
injury occurred. 

A review of late and leading high- 
er court decisions indicates that an in- 
jury does not arise “in the course of 
employment” when it occurs while 
the employe is on his way to work, 
and before he has reached the gas 
company premises, providing the gas 
company does not furnish transpor- 
tation. On the other hand, a gas 
company employe is within the scope 
of the employment if he sustains an 
injury while he is traveling upon the 
gas company premises ; or while he is 
coming from a place maintained by 
the gas company for the use of the 
employes, as an incident of the em- 
ployment; or where the employe is 
using an automobile or other vehicle 
furnished by the gas company or 
bringing property or money or some 
report or message connected with or 
pertaining to the company’s busi- 
ness ; or when a company official con- 
trols the actions of the employe. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
a gas company is not liable for pay- 
ment of compensation for an injury 
sustained by the employe, except un- 
der circumstances where the employe 
is actually performing an authorized 
act for the company. 

For illustration, in Hantke v. Har- 
ris, 54 Pac. 293, the testimony showed 
that an engineer of a plant was seri- 
ously injured while going to work in 
his own automobile. In holding the 
gas company not liable, ithe court 
said: 


gas 


“Freytag (employe) was taking a 
course of his own choosing, had no 
property of his employer, was on no 
mission in the interest of his employer, 
was not in the pay of his employer, and 
was not subject to the orders of his em- 
ployer until he arrived at the plant.” 


On the & H. 
Roofing Com- 
Amsterdam Com- 


other hand, see B. 
Passmore Metal & 
pany, Inc., v. New 
pany, 147 Fed. (2d) 536, reported 
March, 1945. This litigation involved 
death of a company’s employe who 
fell off a motor truck while return- 
ing to the plant in the company’s 
truck after work. The testimony 
showed that the employe had, after 
working all day for the company, 
instead of going directly home from 
the job, he decided to ride the com- 
pany’s truck to the shop and start 
from there to his home. Further 
testimony showed that it was cus- 
tomary for the employes to ride 
the truck from the plant to their 
place of work and back to the plant. 
The employes were not paid for the 
time consumed in riding to and from 
the place of work. 

The insurance company refused to 
pay the insurance to the employe’s 
dependents. However, the higher 
court held the insurance company 
fully liable. 


Concise Review 


In order that readers may with de 
pendability determine under what 
varied circumstances an employe 
actually is “in the course of his em- 
ployment,” we shall review several 
recent higher court cases in which 
employes were acting “in the course 
of the employment.” These cases 
are as follows: Robertson v. Olson, 
181 Minn. 240, where the employe 
was returning unused material to his 
employer in the latter’s truck; El- 
liason v. Western, 202 N. W. 485, 
the driver was returning to his em- 
ployer’s plant with delivery slips and 
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money; Caver v. Eggerton, 15/7 
Miss., the hour of employment had 
passed which was 8 A.M. and the 
collision occurred at 8:10 A.M. The 
driver was on his way to the em 
ployer’s plant to make his first d 
livery; Schmitt v. American, 42 S 
W. (2d) 969, wherein it 
duty of an employe on certain days 
to leave home earlier than usual and 
perform work before reporting to 
the employer’s place of business, and 
the accident happened while the em 
ploye was traveling from home to 
the place where the first work was to 
be performed; Sales Corp. v. Stay 
ton, 45 F. (2d) 471, where the em 
ploye was driving a truck while tak 
ing other employes home by the con 
sent and with the authority of en 

ployer at time of collision; Kueh 
michel, 145 N. W. 788, where the 
employe was working outside the 
plant but during the period covered 
by his employment; Auer, 103 N. J. 
Law, 372, where the employ e was em 
ployed to devote his whole time to 
the service of the company, author 
ized to use his own automobile, and 
paid by his employer weekly for th 
upkeep and running expenses of his 
car; Employe accidentally shot whil 
attending to work, (109 So. 122); 
Employe shot by holdup band whil 
attending to work, (134 A. 611); 
Employe shot while returning from a 
journey authorized by his employe: 
(249 Pa. 653) ; Truck driver injured 
while walking from his truck to 

residence, (153 N. E. 624); Injury 
received by workman who left his 
work to get drink of water, (137 
N. E. 624); Foreman injured while 
making things for his own son whil 
in employer’s plant, (129 S. E. 667) 


was the 


Physician Gives Wrong 
Treatment 


Recently, a higher court held that 
an employer is liable for full and 
complete payment of compensation 
for injuries to an employe, irrespe 
tive of prior treatments based upon 
wrong diagnosis. 

For example, in Matlock v. Inter 
national Paper Company, 19 So 
(2d) 638, reported January, 1945, it 
was shown that an employe of a com 
pany was injured while performing 
his regular work. The employe was 
not informed of his true condition 
and relying on his employer’s doctor 
advice did light work for two weeks 
before being forced to quit becauss 
of severity of pain. 

In subsequent suit the higher court 
held that the employe was not pre 
cluded from recovering compensa 
tion under the State Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act for complications 
of the injury which developed finally. 


Physicians’ Testimony 
Convinces Court 


In all litigations involving injuries 
to employes, the courts usually rely 
upon testimony given by responsible 
physicians. 

For example, in Diehl vy. General 
Baking Company, 36 Atl. (2d) 801, 
reported May, 1944, it was shown 
that an employe was injured in the 
course of his employment. He frac- 
tured two ribs and subsequently died 
is result of a rupture of an aneurysm 
of the aorta. 

The higher court awarded his de- 
pendents compensation under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
because certain physicians testified 
that the fractured ribs injury ag- 
gravated the pre-existing aneurysm 
and thereby materially contributed to 
employe’s death. This court said: 


“A number of well-known medical 
experts expressed their opinion. ... All 
of them conceded that an accidental in- 
jury, could cause an aneurysm or a suf- 
ficient aggravation of an existing one to 
materially contribute to his death.” 


When Employe May Be 
Examined 


\lthough the state compensation 
laws require employes to submit to 
examinations, yet the employe may 
refuse to take the examination if it is 
dangerous to his health. 

For illustration, in Municipal Gas 
Company v. Arnold, 105 S. W. (2d) 
686, it was disclosed that a state law 
provides: “When authorized by the 
board, the Association shall have the 
privilege of having any injured em- 
ploye examined by a physician or 
physicians of its own selection. 

A person employed by the Munic- 
ipal Gas Company, was injured while 
working in a ditch one bank of which 
caved in, causing him to fall with his 
left foot and leg in the ditch, and his 
back to “hit the opposite bank” of 
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Pressure Controls for Gas and Air . 


the ditch. Various injuries to 
back, nerves, tendons, tissues, etc. 
cluding injuries to his spine, w 
sustained. Suit was filed to rec: 
compensation under the State W: 
men’s Compensation Act for 1 
temporary incapacity to labor; 

total temporary and partial per 
nent incapacity to labor. 

It was contended that the « 
ploye’s disability was the result oi 
disease that he had contracted s 
eral years previously. The Ind 
trial Commission demanded that 
submit to an examination bef 
three physicians to determine whet 
er his disability resulted from this 
prior disease. The employe refus: 
to do so, and the higher court held 
him entitled to $2,912 without sub 
mitting to the examination, saying 


“Regardless of what rule obtains with 
reference to the trial court, certainly it 
cannot be maintained that any statute 
or rule of law will compel a plaintiff 
(employe), at the behest of a defendant 
(commission) to submit himself to a 
test that might be attended with ‘grave 
danger to his physical being.’ One of 
the medical witnesses testified that it 
would not be safe to appellee’s (em- 
ploye’s) physical welfare to submit to 
the withdrawal of fluid from his spinal 
column, for the purpose of making the 
Wassermann test.” 


Court Favors Injured 
Employe 


Frequently ,a higher court will not 
consider an “appeal” involving com 
pensation payable to an injured em 
ploye. This is so because the courts 
are in favor of granting reasonabl 
compensation allowances to injured 
employes, when it is consistently pos- 
sible to do so. 

For illustration, in Maloney \ 
Utility Ce ympany, 60 N. E. (2d) 127 
reported February, 9945, suit was 
filed by an employe to recover com 
pensation for an injury. The test- 
mony proved that previously the em- 
plove had sustained a similar injury 

The question presented the court 
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whether the employe had fully 
yvered from the first accident and 
ether its effects contributed to the 
nd accident. 
\lthough the evidence was not 
clusive as to whether the first in- 
y contributed to the second acci 
it, the lower court granted the em 
ve full compensation, although the 
ploye still suffered ill effects of the 
st injury. 
The higher court approved the ver 
‘t and refused to listen to an ap- 
peal made by the employer, on the 
round that no one could positively 
iy, as matter of law, that the award 
favor of the employe was wholly 
unsupported by the evidence. 


Must Send Notification 


Notwithstanding the fact that usu 
ally the courts favor injured em- 
ployes, yet an employe who is injured 
ind fails to promptly notify his em- 
ployer of such injury is not entitled 
to receive payment of compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

For example, in Mayo v. Chesa 
peake Company, 31 S. E. (2d) 574, 
reported November, 1944, the testi 
mony proved that an employe slightly 
injured his ankle. He failed to give 
timely notice as required by a state 
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to his employer of the injury. 
Later when the injury developed into 
a serious condition he notified his 
employer and sought medical atten- 
tion The employe died and_ his 
widow sued to recover compensa- 
t10n. 
The higher court refused to allow 
compensation to the widow, saying: 


“It is apparent that the Industrial 
Commission was justified in its holding 
that no reasonable excuse has been 
made for the failure to give the required 
notice.” 


Also, see Hickman v. Dunlop 
Company, 185 S. W. (2d) 874, re- 
ported March, 1945, where an em- 
ploye filed suit under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to recover com- 
pensation for injuries. 

A state law provides that claims 
for injuries must be filed within six 
months after occurrence of the in- 
jury. 

During the trial testimony was 
given that while at his regular work, 
over a period of several years, the 
employe handled batteries and on 
several occasions he got battery water 
in cuts on his hands. About a year 
after he began working he noticed 
small growths or nodules appearing 
on his hands. They did not cause 
any discomfort, and were not dis- 


abling and he continued doing his 
work. Later the sores became per 
manent. 

However, since the employe’s 
claim was not filed until more than 
six months after the sores appeared, 
the higher court refused to allow 
compensation. This court said: 

“Under the facts the claim should 
have been filed within six months after 
it became reasonably discoverable and 
apparent that an injury resulted from 
the accident or accidents for which the 
employe is entitled to compensation.” 


Also, in Young v. Industrial Acci 
dent Commission, 146 Pac. (2d) 
693, reported April, 1944, it was 
shown that an employe was seri- 
ously injured while he was using a 
solution of caustic soda and trilite. 
The higher court refused to award 
compensation for injury because the 
employe did not promptly file his 
claim. 





Miss C. Brubaker Appointed 


Home Service Director 


Miss Charlotte Brubaker has been ap- 
pointed director of the home service de- 
partment of the St. Augustine Gas Co. 
Miss Brubaker is a native of St. Augus- 
tine, and received her B.S. degree from 
Florida State College for Women, where 
she majored in home economics. 














YES, WE’RE MAKING 
FURNACES AGAIN! 


For three years, we've concentrated on war production. But 


now, reconversion! ... in limited volume at first, increasing 
as available materials permit. * Continuing under the same 
management, but better-equipped in every respect ... we re- 
affirm our 30-year standards of design, quality and perform- 
ance. PAYNE Furnaces will continue to meet the highest ex- 
pectations of gas companies, dealers and the public. 





We sholl allocate, fairly and equably, any produc- 
tion of: FLOOR FURNACES « DUPLEX FURNACES 
e “SENTRY” « “ZONEAIR™ ond “SPACESAVER” 
FORCED-AIR UNITS « GRAVITY MODELS « 
PAYNE “A” VENT and other products. 


PAYNE ZONE-CONDITIONING 

. successor to old-fashioned 
central heating. Request FREE 
booklet. 


PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 
(One of the DRESSER Industries) 


BEeVeEeRAT Rite CABAP eR Sea 


PAYNEHEAT 


OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 





RRA AAARB RAAT AALS 


».5.8 


E. L. PAYNE, President 
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20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. @ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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The American Gas Journal inaugurates 
herewith a new department wherein each 
month articles of current interest to the in- 
dustry are abstracted from a group of selected 
national trade magazines. 


This department will be edited by a pro- 
fessional engineer of long standing in the gas 
utilization and equipment fields. 


Some articles of current interest to the 
industry will be abstracted in considerable 
detail where the subject matter appears to 
merit such treatment. Others are touched on 
briefly, each however having a _ reference 
made to the original magazines with the date 
and page numbers, so that more detailed in- 
formation can be had whenever required. 


This new department brings you authori- 
tative information and news about the indus- 
try from many different sources, which 


Corrosion Research Project 


Chemical and Engineering News. Vol. 23 No. 13 July 
10 1945. pp. 1160-1161. 

At Kure Beach, N. C., long term research is going on 
in metal corrosion in sea water from chemical action, 
galvanic current, and from marine organisms. Many 
alloys and protective finishes are being tested under ex- 
icting conditions. The strongly corrosive action encoun- 
tered at the atmospheric testing station was withstood 
successfully, by specimens of stainless steel, particularly 
where chromium and nickel contents ran high; by 
aluminum nickel and magnesium alloys. Ordinary car- 
bon steels and iron fared the worst, especially when cop- 
per content was as small as 0.004%. 


Natural Gas Used in Making Calcium Carbide 


ience News Letter, July 28, 1945 p. 57 
A new method for making calcium carbide in which 
ushed limestone is combined with natural gas instead 
with crushed coke as in present practice has been 
tented by two chemists of Dallas, Texas, DCS. A. J. 
brams and L. B. Cook. Calcium carbide is one of 
e€ most important industrial materials, it being the 
st convenient source of acetylene used in welding 
rches, portable lamps, etc. 


would require much laborious reading on the 
part of an individual if it were not received 
in this abstracted form. Among the maga- 
zines to be reviewed are: 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 

Product Engineering 

Industrial Engineering 

Iron Age 

Metals & Alloys. 

Industrial Finishing 

American Chemical Society Journal 

Plastics World. 

Automotive Industry 

Foundry. 

Business V eek, 

Heating & Ventilating. 

Gas Times (London) 

The Gas World. (London) 

Gas Journal (London) 


We will endeavor to keep you well posted 
through these abstracts, uncovering material 
which will be of interest to all the industry, 
whether you are in the natural or manufactured 
field; industrial, domestic or commercial sections 
or whether you are an engineer or a salesman. 


In the new method, crushed limestone is heated in an 
electrical induction furnace to a temperature of about 
1,000°C, while natural gas containing high percentage 
of methane is flowed through it. A second heating at a 
higher temperature, in the neighborhood of 1,700°C, 
completes the conversion into calcium carbide. The new 
method, the inventors point out, permits the manufac- 
ture of calcium carbide in regions where coke is not 
available cheaply, and also provides a good economic 
use for methane, which has long been a chemical waif 
among the more easily utilizable, large hydro-carbon 
molecules that make up the mixture known as natural 


gas, 
Infra-red Finish Drying Speeded with Gas 


Canadian Paint ¢& Varnish magazine, July 15, 1945, 
Pages 10 c S4 

Articles. describe baking ovens equipped with gas 
infra-red burners with data showing cuts in finish bak- 
ing and drying times from hours to minutes. 

In one conveyor burners are placed in top and bottom 
with drying time reduction from 30 minutes in previous 
steam heated ovens at 400°F. to 3 or 4 minutes same 
temperature with gas infra-red heating. Another case 
is shown with job done in 20 minutes instead of 3 to 4 
hours with 300% increase in production. 
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Aids to Limiting Heat Losses and to Ascertain- 
ing the Efficiency of Gas Fired Industrial 


Furnaces 


(R. Ehrhardt, Gas, 1942, 14, 127-32) 

The heat losses may be calculated from the radiation 
from the furnace walls, but better from the thermal con- 
ductivity of the furnace walls. The ascertained values 
for furnace walls of various thicknesses and composi 
tion, in equilibrium with the furnace interior and exter 
nal conditions, are rendered diagrammatically; these 
should serve to facilitate the calculations required by 
furnace designers and operators. The calculation of the 
heat flow, during the heating up and cooling down, 1s 
more difficult. The best values are generally obtained 
with the aid of thermal insulation, which should be used 
more than has been usual practice hitherto. To acertain 
and prevent external heat flow is the most important fea 
ture of furnace design. 


Increasing Production with Gas Fusion 
Welding 


Ae: ; es : 
Verein deutsch, Engenieure, 1942, 


(H. Schulz, Zeit. 
86, 369-371) 


Fusion welding by gas is overwhelmingly carried out 
by manual operation; to cut down the man-hours neces- 
sary for the operation skilled engineering supervision is 
necessary. For sheet thickness of more than 3 mm, on 
the average the right hand system of welding gives a 30 
percent greater production than the more usual left hand 
method of welding; in the case of large sheet thickness, 
cold welds are avoided. Two operators welding, with 
preheating of the edges, will give increased production 
tor thickness of 3 to 10 mm. It is necessary to install 
both processes under the supervision of specially trained 
welders, who will serve to train the welding personnel. 
For vertical welding, the method of welding simultane- 
ously from both sides will save half of the gas mixture. 
Machine welding justifies itself for thin sheets, 0.5 to 
5 mm. in thickness, for the construction of storage ves- 
sel shells, and for seamed tubes and pipes, without the 
use of welding rod. Also in the case of the light metals, 
good tubes are also produced with machine welding. 
The welding of zinc sheets requires careful and some- 
what troublesome preparation of the welding edges. 
Tubes of about 140 mm. diameter and 6 mm. wall thick- 
ness are produced on welding machines, designed so 
that the work moves and the burners are fixed and on 
such machines particularly high productive rates are 
obtained. 


1e § 
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Will That New Product Click? 
Modern Industry, June 15, 1945 


Here are outlined 10 methods cur 
alone or in combination by 
answering above question : 

Employees as Guinea Pigs 

Making Researchers out of Salesmen 
Making Dealers and Jobbers Sounding Boards 
Putting Stockholders to Work. 

Getting Advice from Professionals 

Utilizing Department 
Customers. 

Testing through Consumer Panels. 
Keeping Posted through Mail Surveys 
Interviewing the People. 

Having Experts do the Quizzing 


employed 
tor 


rently 


successful companies 


Stores, their Buvers 
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Synthesis of Gasoline and Oil from 
Natural Gas 


Business Week Pgs. 74-77 July 21, 1945, by Hydro 
carbon Research, Inc. 

The synthesis of gasoline and oil from natural gas i 
generally based on transformation of the gas into C( 
and H, and the synthesis of these in presence of ; 
catalyst into the various hydrocarbons that are the de 
sired end products. 

Natural gas, of course, is a mixture of methane, 
ethane, propane and other chemically differentiated 
gases, each composed (in varying amounts) of carbon 
and hydrogen. Chemists have long known how to break 
these down into CO and H, through the use of steam. 
CO, O: or combination of these three. 

CO and H, when mixed in proportion of one part of 
former to two of latter become so-called “synthetic gas” 
from which end products can range from high quality 
gasoline to diesel oil and paraffin wax depending upon 
condition prevailing in the controlled reaction zones. 


Gases for Heat-Treating 
Machinery, March, 1945 


Lean Endogas or partially reacted or cracked fuel 
gas used for: 


Sintering and powder metallurgy. 

Short-cycle hardening on med-carb. steels at med- 
range temperature with no decarburization. 
Furnace brazing of ferrous metals (except stain 
less steel). 


Rich Endogas or completely reacted fuel gas 
1. Bright annealing of high-carbon and alloy-carbon 
steels without oxidation or decarburization. 
2. An efficient carrier for gas carburization. 
3. Brazing of ferrous metals especially with high car- 
bon content. 


Lean Exogas or completely burned fuel gas. 
1. Bright annealing of copper. 
2. Clean annealing of brass. 
Purging enclosure containing explosives or com- 
bustible gases. 
4. High nitrogen atmospheres. 
5. Protective atmospheres for tempering,and harden- 
ing. 
6. Furnace brazing of non-ferrous materials. 


~ 
> 
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Rich Exeogas or partially burned fuel gas. 

1. Bright annealing and tempering of ferrous metals 
when decarburization not a factor. 
Copper brazing ferrous metals (except stainless 
steel). 
Brazing of non-ferrous alloys at low, medium and 
high temperatures. 
Powder metallurgy where reducing action is not 
extremely high. 


Lean Monogas is lean Exogas with Carbon Dioxide 
and water removed 
1. Bright hardening and annealing of all grades of 
carbon and alloy-carbon steels. 
2. Annealing and hardening of high speed tool steels. 


Rich Monogas is rich Exogas with carbon dioxide 
and water removed 


1. Annealing carbon and alloy-carbon steels. 
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Brazing high-carbon and alloy-carbon steels with- 
out decarburization. 

Long annealing cycles where oxidizing impurities 
cannot enter the furnace. 


mmogas is dissociated ammonia 

1. Bright annealing stainless steels. 

2, Bright hardening of high-carbon and high-chro 
mium tool steels. 
Bright annealing of high-carbon steels without de 
carburization. 


Dust Control Equipment 


Hydrostatic precipitation, air is cleaned by combina 
tion of centrifugal force and inter-mixing of water gos 
dust-laden air. High collection efficiency is claimed < 
result of impingement of dust in water because of cen 
trifugal action of impeller and scrubbing action of the 
vater curtain sizes 1000 to 25,000 C.F.M. Factory \Jan 
ygement & Maintenance, April 1945 


Better Layouts Quicker with Scale Models 
Complete system of three dimension plant planning 


ind layout using scale models. Factory 1 
Vaintenance, April 1945 


Vfanagement & 


Cost of Maintaining Plant Buildings 


Table showing such items as grounds, heating systems, 
exterior walls, interior walls, roofs, flooring, lighting, 
sewers and interior supports. Factory Management © 
Maintenance, April 1945 


Vitreous Enameling Simplified 


Use of titanium steel has following advantages where 
recommended nickel flashing, pickling and enameling has 
been followed: 

Elimination of enamel boiling due to steel defects 
Elimination of conventional ground coat 
Elimination of copper heading. 

Improved sag resistance. 

Improved resistance to warping. 

Excellent deep drawing qualities. 

Use of conventional cover coats directly on metal. 
Resistance to Hydrogen penetration or 
Titanium Steel 


SION U1 fe Why 


v4) 


absorption. 


Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating 


90-95, July, 1945. 


Teating & Ventilating, v. 42. pp. 
Vanderweil, R. G. 
Based on exhaustive analysis of a large number of 
actually installed radiant heating systems and labora- 
tory test panels, the author has derived a panel heat- 
ing theory and developed practical design charts. 
Met-Vickers Gazette, v. 21, pp. 61-68, Apr., 1945 
King, A. J. 
The reduction of noise from air-conditioning systems 
leating & Ventilating, v. 42, pp. 67-82, July, 1945. 
abcock, L. R. 
Fuel oil for heating and steam generation. 
feating, Piping & Air Cond., v. 17, pp. 385-388, July, 
945. Mosher, H. A. 
When is complete air-conditioning of 
tory advisable : ? . 
lectrician, v 
Heating tq vettieietion: 
plications. 


the modern fac- 


“At re\ lew of its ; possible ap- 
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Engg. News-Record, v. 135, pp. 119, July 12, 1945. 
Reagan, C. S. 
Economical sizes of water pipe. 
Heating & Ventilating, v. 42, pp. 85-88, July, 1945. 
\tmospheric pollution due to dust and cinders. 


Chemistry 
\utomotive Ind., v. 93, pp. 44, July 1, 1945. 
Nox-Rust Tube Coating prevents tube rust in trans- 
port or storage, does not run off and dries into a firm, 
dust-free film. 
Chem. & Engg. News, v. 23, pp. 
1945. Stenerson, H. W. 
Corrosion research project at Kure Beach test station. 
\t Kure Beach, near Wilmington, N. C., metals, alloys, 
and finishes are taking a form of punishment which 
scientific ingenuity could hardly simulate in any man- 
made laboratory. 
\m. Paint J1., v. 29, pp. 
Mann, L. C. 
Post-war finishes for light metal transportation equip- 
ment. 
\ir drying by activated alumina. Engg., v 
518, Tune 29, 1945. 
Sci. News Letter, v. 48, pp. 57, July 28, 1945. 
Natural gas is used in making calcium carbide. 
Business Week, pp. 74-75, 77, July 21, 1945. 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., has plans for arn 
plant to produce synthetic gasoline f from ni itural g 
Roy. Soc. Lond., Proc., v. 183, pp. 374-388, June “IR. 
1945. Gaydon. A. G. and Penney. W. G. 
The dissociation energies of CO, No, 
Bibliography. 
Organic Finishing, 
Stockhausen, F. H. 


(nombatinge corrosion with 


1160-1163, July 10, 


43, 46-47, 50, July 9, 1945. 


v. 15 , Pp. 517 


NO and CN. 
24-26, July 1945. 
plastic coatings. 


Controls 
Sci. News Letter, v. 48, pp. 3, July 7, 1945 
Thickness of steel in walls of a boiler tank, or the 
level of liquid inside the tank, can now be determined 
accurately by using a new instrument, the Penetron. 


Heat 
v. 41, pp. 43-49, 


Cambridge Phil. Soc., Proc., 

Jaeger, J. C. 
Conduction of heat in a slab in contact with well- 
stirred fluid. 

wae h. Acad. Sci., J1 ., v. 35, pp. 201-217, 
imson, H. F. 
‘The measurement of some thermal properties of water. 
Bibliography. 

Can, Paint & Varnish, v. 19, pp. 40, 84, July 15, 1944. 
Infra-red finish ‘drying speeded with gas. 


Apr, 1945. 


July 15, 1945. 


Metals 


Elec. Mig., v. 36, pp. 117-119, 224, July, 1945. Alico, J. 
Magnesium to be postwar factor in product design. 
Modern Metals, v. 1. pp. 8-12, June, 1945. Hotchkiss, 

A. R. 
Progressive heating, quenching 


Product Engg., v. 16, pp. 438-441, July, 1945. Shep- 


herd, B. F. 


Mechanical and metallurgical advantages of martem- 
pering steel. 

Modern Metals, v. 1, pp. 16-20, Feb., 1945. 
Melting aluminum. 


Brown H. 


























Notice the deep irregular erosion cutting into the valve face 
and the lower part of the valve stem on the left above, com- 
pared with the normal shape of the valve at the right which 
has been in use in a clean gas stream. 


Gas main dust is ruinous to regulator valves, meters and more 
expensive apparatus. It is responsible for rising costs for 
maintenance, replacements, service complaints and “unac- 
counted for’ losses. 


. The cure is simple, practical and positive. Blaw-Knox Gas 
Cleaners installed at strategic points in the system, remove 
gas main dust. CLEAN GAS PAYS PROFITS. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 


2070 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
New York « Chicage + Philadelphia + Birmingham « Washington 


October, 1945 


Blaw-Knox 
"K” Series 
Gas Cleaner 


$95 
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Trends in Metallurgical Heating 
Here and Abroad 


7ARIOUS groups in the industry, 
‘both in this country and in 
England, agree that the new 
nds in metallurgical heating equip- 
ents and methods can generally be 
ssified under the following head- 
es: high-speed heat transfer, heat- 
g light weight alloy metals uni- 
formly and special atmosphere and 
radiant-tube heated furnaces. 
Each of these subjects is covered 
n some detail in the material which 
follows: 


High-Speed Heat Transfer 


For some five years an improved 
method of combustion consisting of 
pre-mix gas and air mixtures under 
pressure has been achieving some 
remarkable results, especially during 
our period of participation in the 
war. Using this principle of com- 
bustion has resulted in developing 
entirely new types of gas-fired equip- 
ments which in no way resemble the 
old conventional furnaces. They aré 
heating machines which might actu 
illy be regarded as machine tools, 
for the flow of materials through the 
devices is continuous with unskilled 


help turning out work, aided by 
push-button controlling. These heat- 


ing machines are being used for 
brazing, soldering, surface hardening 
and numerous other applications of 
continuous heat treating. 

Very great reductions in proces 
sing times in a wide range of uses 
has been possible with this develop- 
ment because of the higher speeds in 
heating. 

In order to withstand the critical 
operating conditions due to the high 
heat liberation and other considera- 
tions, it is impractical to use any 
metal in the burner assembly, ce- 
ramic material being used in its place. 

Selective heating is possible, using 
this new method of heating, giving 
uniformity of heating to all parts of 


non-uniform sections. This is es- 

pecially helpful in heat-treating heavy 

ordnance parts. 

This new development in com- 
bustion can be summarized with the 
following advantages : 

1. Very high rates of heat liberation 
(60 million B.T.U. per c.f. of 
combustion space per hour) are 
possible through the use of higher 


Compacted - com- 
bustion gas burn- 
ers shown here 
are being used for 
continuous strip 
hardening 


pressures for the pre-mixed gas- 
air mixtures. 

Entire combustion space is built 
into the burner itself with no flame 
extending beyond the burner body. 
Because of this feature, heating 
units can be placed very close to 
the work being heated. 

In both radiant and convection 
heating, higher thermal heads are 


Left: A battery of Lee Wilson Engr 
Co. gas fired bell type furnaces, two 
center units are shown with burner 
assembly removed. Furnaces are used 
for coiled strip annealing offering the 
most uniform temperature distribu- 
tion. 


Right: Operation of a Lee Wilson bell 
type furnace with vertical radiant 
tubes for uniform annealing, 
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possible. The high stack temper- 
ature resulting from the use of 
higher thermal heads is more than 
offset by the savings in time, labor 
and improved heating. 


Heating Light Weight 
Alloy Metals 


In the heating of light weight al- 
loy metals, care must be exercised to 
apply the heat uniformly and quickly 
to moderate temperatures without 
overheating. Fused salt baths is one 
of the numerous methods of heating 


available, having been used exten- 
sively in the treatment of aluminum 
and magnesium alloys. 

Another popular method of treat- 
ing such alloys is that of forced-air 
circulation furnaces, especially where 
the quantity of materials is large. 
The charges are placed so that the 
recirculating heated air can properly 
circulate throughout the charge and 
reach each part, in the interest of 
rapid heating and uniformity. 

In order to eliminate sulphur from 
the furnace gases, atmosphere con- 
trol is a “must” for heating some 
types of aluminum alloys. Mois- 
ture is also another undesirable 
agent which is removed by controlling 
or dehumidifying the furnace gases. 
In treating magnesium, sulphur com- 
pounds are deliberately added to the 


























Kemp unit, complete with controls, 
for producing inerts or nitrogen 


furnace atmosphere as a protective 
measure. 

Direct-fired furnaces for aluminum 
alloys are so arranged that the prod- 
ucts of combustion are thoroughly 
diluted to avoid local overheating. A 
satisfactory mixture would be 70% 
of air with a low sulphur content 
permitted. 

Due to the formation of acid, sul 
phur dioxide and moisture are very 
unsatisfactory in the heat treating of 
magnesium. 

A control accuracy of plus or 


minus 5% is considered essential fo 


heat-treating light alloy metals, as 
rapid rates of heating involve the 
difficulty of over-riding of tempera- 
tures, resulting in some instances to 
melting of eutectic areas. 


Special Atmosphere and 
Radiant-Tube Heated 
Furnaces 


The predominant trend in indus- 
trial heating processes is the use of 
controlled atmospheres in heating 
chambers of furnaces to protect the 
surface of the work, to effect chem- 
ical changes or for other special pur- 
In fact, in England and also 
here in this country, it is generally 
agreed that all metals can now be 


poses. 
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bright annealed by the use of 
proper furnace and the proper 
mosphere. 

In the modern concept of thir 
modern furnaces are regarded 
machine tools and, as such, they 
put right into the production | 
Automatic handling of material 
the furnace is receiving ever incr 
ing attention in the industry. 

Considerable work has been don 
recently on the control of the dew 
point of furnace atmospheres, with 
special reference to continuous (e- 
termination and recording of the 
amount of water vapor present in the 
furnace. 

The use of gaseous atmospheres 
for the carburizing of steel has been 
greatly expanded. Recently a method 
has been developed using gas atmos- 
phere for the recarburizing of de- 
carburized steel. 

Radiant-tube heated furnaces of 
the cover-type, designed to be gas- 
tight without an inner cover, are now 
being used for short-cycle malleabliz 
ing of castings. In England these 
radiant-tube special atmosphere fur 
naces are being extensively used 
instead of haematite ore and boxes 
In the wire industry increasing num- 
bers of bell-type furnaces with inner 
covers are being used for annealing 
of wire. To improve the heat trans 
fer and uniformity of treatment these 
furnaces recirculate the atmosphere 
within the cover by means of a circu- 
lating fan. 





Book Review 


Lincoln Welding Handbook 


“Procedure Handbook of Arc 
Welding Design and Practice,” eighth 
edition, published by The Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 1,312 
pages, 6 x 9 inches, 1,647 illustra 
tions, including photos and draw 
ings; cover, semi-flexible simulated 
leather, gold embossed ; price post 
paid United States $1.50 per copy, 
elsewhere $2.00 per copy 

Entirely revised to include the 
latest data on new arc welding meth- 
ods and equipment, the eighth edi- 
tion of the “Procedure Handbook of 
Are Welding Design and Practice” 
has just been announced by the pub- 
lishers. 

The book, which includes details of 
the most recent welding methods and 
techniques, many of which played 
such a dominant part in winning the 
European war and in assuring final 
victory in the Pacific, incorporates a 
wealth of new information that ob- 
soletes much of the previous litera- 
ture on welding. 


Special effort has been made by the 
iuthors to provide complete informa- 
tion to help those in all fields of in- 
dustry obtain the greatest possible 
benefits from the process of arc weld- 
ing in the design and construction 
of various parts and products and in 
the use of the process as a main- 
tenance tool, 

In addition to standard data on 
welding symbols, speeds and costs, 
characteristics of metals, pre-heating, 
stress relieving, approach to welded 
design and other pertinent informa- 
tion, the newly revised Handbook 
includes sixteen new subjects such as 
New cost tables 
New welding techniques 
Mathematical calculations 

weld-designed structures 
Latest steel specifications on S.A.E. 

and A.I.S.I., including National 

Emergency Steels, etc. 


for new 


Underwater cutting 

Shop ventilation 

Maintenance of welding equipment 

Methods of testing 

Filler metal specifications. for arc 
welding electrodes 


Production and Uses of Oxygen. A 
24-page, two-color booklet, “Oxyger 
Indispensable Servant of Industry,” pr 
fusely illustrated and fully telling the ir 
teresting story about oxygen—how it is 
made and how it is used in industry 
has been published by Air Reductior 
Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. \ 

Photographs and texp tell how 99.5% 
pure oxygen is guaranteed users and 
why this higher oxygen purity assures 
greater economy and maximum end-use 
efficiency of the product. 

Other explanatory sections describe 
the different types of “packages” for 
varying oxygen volume requirement 
operating conditions ,and internal plant 
gas distribution methods. Descriptions 
of hand and mechanical welding, flan 
hardening, flame cleaning, underwater 
cutting, hand and machine gas cuttir 
and other flame processes are included. 


Dust Collection. Bulletin #101 
sued by Aerotec Co. of White Plains 
N.‘Y., deals with the problem of efficient 
fine, dust collection, particularly in tl 
range. 325 mesh screen or finer. I 
cluded are precipitating tests on vario 
dusts'in the industrial field. Copy se 
on request to Thermix Engineering C 
First National Bank Bldg., Greenwic'), 
Conn., Project and Sales Engineers for 
the Aerotec Company. 
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Illinois Power Co. Announces Plans for 
Appliance Merchandising and 
Dealer Cooperation 


FHVHE Illinois Power Co., Decatur, 
Ill., has inaugurated a publication 
called ‘“‘Dealer News.” In_ the 

foreword they state: “Now that the 

ar is won—and reconversion to 
peace conditions is our urgent con- 
cern—it is important that trade asso- 
ciations know our thinking and that 
we should know theirs, particularly 
on the vital question of appliance 
merchandising. 

“As we see it, reconversion from 
total war to total peace is going to be 
a gradual process—cut and fit to meet 
conditions as they arise. That is 
why, for our part, we have kept delib 
erately open-minded on future plan- 
ning, in the belief that this is pre- 
ferable to being locked into a too 
premature policy. 

“This leaves us free to weight each 
step carefully and currently in the 
return to new business promotion. 

“It provides for all necessary con- 
sideration of the three important 
questions which should underlie each 
step:—(1) what merchandise is 
available >; (2) can dealers and will 
dealers cover the market alone ?; and 
(3) what practical cooperation can 
a utility sensibly extend to help de- 
velop a backward market? 

“Our long-range objective, before 
the war, and now, is to reach the pro- 
motional point where dealers can take 
over all merchandise sales. 

“As fast as a market is built up 
ind stabilized so that acceptance can 
be maintained and an attractive dealer 
profit be made, we no longer have a 
logical place in the sales picture. 

“Until such a market attracts suffi- 


CLEVELAND 


cient dealers to properly serve the 
public or keep pace with demand, we 
feel that we have an obligation as well 
as a privilege to develop that market 
through direct sales. 

“If dealers agree with this think- 
ing, which to us seems fundamentally 
sound and favorable to a mutually 
beneficial relationship, we can see our 
way clear to set up certain definite 
guide-posts in our planning for dealer 
cooperation which can be marked for 
the record and which should not be 
disturbed, regardless of future cir- 
cumstances that may transpire. 

“These guide-posts have been pat- 
terned, not only upon our own ex- 
perience and observations, but also 
upon adopted principles suggested by 
the Edison Electric Institute and the 
American Gas Association for nation- 
wide consideration. 

“Here they are for your own in 
dividual consideration.” 


The Sales Program 


1, Sales Emphasis: We plan to 
direct our own appliance sales opera 
tions so as to encourage maximum 
volume by all outlets. Special em- 
phasis will be placed on appliances 
and equipment not having adequate 
customer acceptance. This means, as 
mentioned above, that we shall with- 
draw from competitive selling wher- 
ever markets are mutually decided by 
dealers and ourselves to be well es- 
tablished and maintained by dealers. 
It means that we shall continue to 
concentrate direct sales effort upon 
appliances, in any locality where they 
do not have adequate public accept- 
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ance, until such time as dealers can 
and will take over the entire selling 
job. It further means that we shall 
not engage in any active selling at all 
until dealers have had every reason- 
able chance to obtain the first avail- 
able ‘‘over-the-counter” merchandise 
in the more highly saturated markets. 


2. Sales Franchises: We _ shall 
provide equal opportunities for deal- 
ers to sell any makes of appliances 
sold by us. This means that we shall 
forego all claims to any exclusive 
franchise, leaving the determination 
of sharing a franchise entirely up to 
dealers and manufacturers. 


3. Sales Practices: Appliance 
sales will be made on the basis of fair 
and open competition, this being in 
the interests of the public, of apphi- 
ance manufacturers, and of all those 
engaged in the distribution of appli- 
ances at wholesale or retail. This 
will apply wherever it is agreed upon 
that sales effort on our part is ad- 
visable. 


4. Quality of Merchandise: 
Appliances offered for sale should be 
of a quality which will result in safe, 
dependable and efficient operation 
This means that where we do sell, we 
shall sell only the highest-grade mer- 
chandise, as an incentive to stepped- 
up quality sales. 


5. Appliance Service: To as- 
sure @ maximum of customer satis- 
faction, adequate maintenance service 
will be made available. This should 
not be taken to mean that we in this 
particular territory can immediately 


FOR WARM AIR FUR- 
NACES AND HOT WATER, 
STEAM AND VAPOR 
BOILERS 

NU-TYPE ductless burner that 
performs perfectly with nat- 
ural, manufactured or mixed 














| ey C-m-1e) ae 
“A” TYPE METERS , 


“BRB” TYPE METERS relies ‘and_ thousand 
IDIAPHRAGMS 


Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


plifies problem of con- 
verting to gas Tamper- 

ESTABLISHED 1875 
2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 0. Phone CHerry 2351 


proof controls, quiet 

operaiton, high efficiency, posi- 
tive performance. Easily install- 
ed. Negligible service require- 
ments. Each installation in a 
neighborhood sells many more 
because of its simplicity, econ- 
omy and ease of control. 


COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing St., Toledo 7, Ohio 
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extend repair service on all makes o1 
appliances. That is a service which 
might encroach on the dealer’s own 
source of income, and which presents 
serious difficulties in the way of huge 
inventories and scarcity of expert 
manpower. It may be a matter which 
can be considered later on, if dealers 
as a whole are favorable. As far as 
we are concerned, it does mean that 
we intend to amplify customer satis 
faction and cooperate with dealers 
through the employment of additional 
Home Economists, engineering and 
installation advisors and other skilled 
personnel at the call of both custo 
mers and dealers. 


6. Special Offers: In plan) 
special offers or sales inducements, 
the utility should have in mind the 
importance of making it possible for 
retailers to join in, thus stimulating 


nag 


their merchandising activities. It is 
not our intention to make special 
offers or sales inducements except in 
the building up of undeveloped mar- 
kets in which dealers as a body, are 
not yet interested. These markets 
would be such as gas house-heating, 
and automatic water heating which 
need active stimulation in most local- 
ities before wider-spread public ac- 
ceptance can make them profitable for 
any substantial number of dealers. 


7. Deferred Payment Plans: 
Deferred payment plans applicable to 
appliances will be economically sound, 
and within the financing terms avail- 
able to retailers. The merits of the 
appliance, rather than the .terms of 
sale, will be the controlling buying 
motive. Before the war we endorsed 
a finance plan for dealers, which not 
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only offered the same terms as ous, 
but also provided for our billing and 
collecting for dealers. It is uncert 
at this stage whether the majority 
dealers will want such facilities af 
the war. If they do, a plan can 
worked out. In any event, our ow: 
terms of sale will be held to such 1s 
dealers can readily meet. 


8. Advertising: Advertising a 
displays should, so far as ts practi 
able, recognize and support the 
tailers. All advertising and displays 
as before the war, will continue 
stress usage—not any specific make 
of appliance. Mention of “See you 
Nearest Dealer” will be prominent!) 
set forth in all messages. We will 
advertise all services generally for th 
benefit of dealers, whether or not we 
sell the merchandise ourselves. 





The Effect of Wall Insulation On Wood Frame Construction 


ECURING greater comfort in 

the home with the same heating 

system, is surprisingly easy. All 
that needs to be done is to warm thi 
walls. And insulation, in its various 
forms, and with available insulating 
materials, will do that. 

Heating engineers use a compli 
cated formula for determining the 
inside temperature of a wall, with 
any given inside and outside temper 
atures. This has been reduced to 
chart form by National Mineral 
Wool Association. 

Lay a rule on the chart which ac 
companies this story. The rule will 
tell you what your inside wall tem 
perature is, or will be, in any weath 
er. 

And even more important, it will 
tell exactly how much warmer your 
walls will be after you have installed 
insulation of various kinds and thick- 
nesses. 

Your inside wall temperature, with 
a common, uninsulated frame house, 
having inside temperature of 70, and 
outside temperature of zero, will be 
59 degrees. Since anything lower 
than 60 is poor, from the viewpoint 
of both comfort and fuel saving, let 
us see what happens if the wall is 
blown full of insulation. (This is 
based on the use of insulation having 
a “k factor” of .27, such as mineral 
wool). The temperature will be 67. 
This is in the excellent range, any- 
thing from 66 upward being consid 
ered “comfortable,” and at the same 
time surprisingly economical for 
gas heating. 

Copies of the chart—7” x 714” are 
available by writing National Min- 
eral Wool Assn., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


INSIDE Am 
TEMPERATURE 


Example No. |: U" is .0714, the value for standard 
frame construction with full-thick Mineral Wool in- 
sulation, the outside temperature is 20° below zero 
and the inside air temperature is 70°. The plotted 
line crosses the vertical base line at G. The Inter- 
pretation Chart shows that G equals 66°, the inside 


wall temperature. 


Example No. 2: "U" is .25, the value for a frame 
house without any insulation, the outside air tem- 
cerature is zero, inside the air temperature is 65°. 


WALL TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


The plotted line is projected to cross the base line 
between M and N, showing that the inside wall 
temperature equals 55°. 


Example No. 3: This line, based on the same “U' 
value as in example No. |, proves that insulation is 
useful in summer, too. The outside wall temperature 
is 110°, inside air temperature is 75°. The plotted 
line crosses at A. The Interpretation Chart indicate: 
@ wall temperature of 77°. 
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Gas Industry Launches Its 


Post War Program 


‘early three years ago the Amer- 

1 Gas Association appointed a 

st War Planning Committee to 
recast changes that would 
ng and to recommend steps neces- 
rv to meet changed conditions with- 
the industry. This committee co- 
rated with committees on Eco- 
omic Development planning pros- 
erity for the entire country. As a 
result of its post war planning, it is 
one of the few industries that has a 
complete post war plan in operation, 
a plan designed for manufacturers, 


dealers and consumers. 


peace 


As a further step in the industry’s 
program, the Residential Gas Section 
of the American Gas Association has 
sponsored a_ series of thirty-one 
regional meetings in leading cities of 
the United States to acquaint gas util- 
ity and appliance companies with the 
program and to help them crystalize 
their own post war plans. 

The program is designed to bene- 
fit all branches of the gas industry. 
It will present an all-gas merchandis- 
ing program, showing gas companies 
how to establish home planning 
bureaus to sell immediately all seg- 
ments of the residential market even 
with limited manpower. Dealers will 
be offered a specific plan for mer- 
chandising a complete “New Free- 
dom” gas home. 

The new home market is one of 
the most promising fields in the post 
war period. Architects and builders 
will play an important part in this 
productive market. The Residential 
Gas Section has a complete and com- 
prehensive plan for enlisting the aid 
of these vital specialists in capturing 

e new home market for gas. 

Green troops can’t win battles. 

ompetition in the post war era will 

keener than at any time in history 
nd the men who represent the gas 
dustry on the firing line, more than 
er, must be highly trained. This 
- true, not only of salesmen, but of 
| gas company representatives who 
ntact the public. The American 
is Association has completed spe- 

il courses specifically designed to 

loctrinate all gas company em- 

ves and to provide complete sales 
ining for gas company and deal- 

s’ sales personnel. These courses 

ll be presented at the regional 

etings. 


Regional Meeting in 
New York 


One of these regional meetings 
held in New York at the Bilt- 
more Hotel on September 17th, pre- 
sided over by B.. A: Seiple, V.P. in 
Charge of Sales of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Company. 


Was 


Following his opening remarks, a 
picture and sound track presentation 
of ‘Mobilizing for Tomorrow’s Mar- 
kets’”’ wac offered by E. A. Weaver, 
Sales Manager of the Space Heating 
Division ot Surface Combustion 
Corporation. It portrayed in word 
and picture the interviews of the 
prospective home builder with his 
local gas company. This film and 
sound track are available to gas com- 
pany managers for display use on 
application to Surface Combustion 
en; 
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“A Key to the New Home Mar- 
ket” was presented by H. P. More- 
house of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. of Newark, N. J. This 
presentation is to be widely offered 
at regional meetings sponsored by 
A.G.A. Residential Gas Section. 

It deals with a reference manual 
in loose leaf form, being a stand- 
ardized presentation of data for ar- 
chitects and builders, on gas appli- 
ances and equipment for the home. 

The preparation of this Manual 
has been under way for some two 
years and involves a cost of about 
$70,000. A standardized form of 
presentation is used, with dimension- 
al features of each appliance for 
planning layouts. 

The Manual will be ready for dis- 
tribution by December Ist, or before. 
There will be a first edition of 15,000 
copies. Price to A.G.A. members, 
$3.45. 

Following a luncheon, the after- 
noon session of this meeting included 
addresses by James I. Gorton, “CP” 
Promotional Director of A.G.A.E. 
M.; J. L. Johnson, Sales Manager 
of Providence Gas Co.; G. M. 
Rohde, Ruud Manufacturing Co. and 
F. W. Williams, Secretary of Resi- 
dential Gas Section, A.G.A. 
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A One-Man Crew 
that will save 
Money 

Time and 
Labor 
FOR YOU — 


jobs. 
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Gasoline Hammer 


PAVING BREAKERS 


100% Self-Contained 


DRILLING Rock—CUTTING Asphalt 
—TAMPING—and a host of other 


920 Lexington 


BUSTING 
Concrete 


DIGGING 
Shale, Clay 
or Hardpan 


Write for Folder 8-45 


SYNTRON CO. 


Homer City, Pa. 
































Peas in a pod are NOT alike. All of nature’s products show sharp 
variations in form, structure and quality. 


VULCAN regulator and meter diaphragms are not subject to the erratic 
whims of nature. They are scientifically manufactured . . . of labora- 
tory-controlled composition. They afford absolute uniformity of thick- 
ness. They need no sorting, inspecting or grading. They are MOLDED 
to desired shapes. 


VULCAN diaphragms have no weak spots to wear. They don’t dry out 
and crack, because they contain no oil. Yet they remain soft and 
flexible. There is no dimensional change. 


For these, and many other reasons, the trend is to VULCANS to safe- 
guard meter and regulator accuracy. 
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Resolutions Adopted by 
Executive Board September 
12, 1945 
The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association received with extreme re 
ret the resignation of Major Alexander 
ward as Managing Director and views 
vith deep appreciation his long and valued 
services to the Association and to the gas 
ndustry of the United States and Canada 
In 1923 Major Forward was appointed 
Secretary- Manager of this Association and 
brought to his new position a splendid rec 
rd of achievement as a well-loved and 
highly esteemed newspaperman, editor, mil 
itary officer and public official of the State 
f Virginia and of the federal government 
He guided the Association through its re 
organization period with unusual foresight 
and ability, and in 1927 

Managing Director. 


was appointed 

During his twenty-two years of service, 
Major Forward has administered the af 
fairs of the with unfailing 
loyalty, high efficiency and steadfast perse- 
verance, and has, through his wise counsel, 
keen vision and fine understanding, exerted 
a continuously constructive influence in the 
leliberations of this and its predecessor 
Boards. On the occasion of his retirement 
the entire gas industry pays high honor 
and tribute to Major Forward for the lead- 
ing part which he has had in the develop- 
ment of the influence and activities of the 
\merican Gas for the better- 
ment and advancement of the industry. 

The contribution which Major Forward 
has made in the management of this Asso- 
‘ation goes far beyond the performance 
f his official duties. It includes those 
jualities of character and personality whicl 
have won for him as a man the admira 
tion, respect and affection of his associates 
ind of all members of the gas industry 
lis devotion to duty, high sense of jus- 
ice, quiet dignity and personal integrity 
stand as an example to all, and his innate 
ourtesy and constant consideration fer 
thers make him a delightful companion 
ind cherished friend. He has inspired all 
hose with whom he has come in contact 
ith the highest principles of business and 
ersonal conduct, and has rendered invalu- 
ble service to individual members of the 
\ssociation through his personal help and 
dvice. 

Resolved, Therefore, that this Board, in 
ccepting Major Forward’s resignation, ex 
ress to him on behalf of the gas industry 
s deep gratitude and appreciation for the 
nvaluable services which he has rendered, 
ind extend to him its best wishes for a 
ng and happy life, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that an en 
rossed copy of this preamble and reso 
tion be presented to Major Forward on 
e occasion of his retirement. 


Association 


Association 


Annual Meeting A.G.A. 


meeting of the American 
Gas Association will be held in the Engi- 
neering Building, 29 West 39tl 
Street, New York, N. Y., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 24 and 25, 1945. 
The two mornings will be devoted to 
General Sessions while the afternoons and 
evenings will be given to meetings of the 
Departments, 


The annual 


Societies 


Sections and General Com 


mittees 


o 
% 


Beckjord Becomes President 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. 
Walter C. Beckjord, President of Co 
lumbia Engineering Corporation and Vice 
President and Director of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation, has been elected 
Gas & Electric 
Company by the Ohio utility’s Board of 
Directors. He succeeds H. C. Blackwell, 
who asked the board to accept his request 
for retirement in 


President of Cincinnati 


with 
retirement 


accordance provi 


sions of the company’s plan 


adopted several years ago. 


Walter C. Beckjord 


Mr. Blackwell remains actively with the 
Company. He elected Chairman of 
the Board following the acceptance of his 
resignation as President. 

Beckjord, who 
the American Gas 


was 


served as President of 
Association in 1940, has 
been identified with the utilities industry 
since 1909. He graduated 
University of Minnesota as an 
engineer. 


from the 
electrical 
Upon his graduation he went 
with the St. Paul Gas Light Company, a 
subsidiary of the American Light & Trac- 
tion Company of which Mr. Beckjord later 
became Vice President and General Man- 
ager. In 1930, he became Vice President 
and General Manager of the Boston Con- 


was 





solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass., leaving 
there in 1934 to join the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation as Vice President and 
General Manager. Beckjord has taken an 
active part in the work of the national 
associations representing gas and electric 
industries and served as President of the 
American Gas Association in 1940 

Blackwell went to Cincinnati from Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in 1924, as Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the local 
companies. He entered the public utility 
field as engineer with the People’s Light 
Co. of Davenport, Iowa, in 1906. He be- 
came Vice President and General Manager 
of the Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Blackwell has been active within the asso- 
ciations representing the public utility in- 
dustry and has served as President of the 
Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies since 1941. This Association ranks 
as the oldest of such organizations in the 
electrical field 

he 
Officers Pacific Coast Gas 
Association 

Because the 

hold an 


Association was not able to 

Annual Meeting for the official 

election of officers, a postcard ballot was 

sent out permitting each member to cast 

a vote of ratification of the report of the 

Nominating Committee. 

The new officers: 

President: H. W. Edmund, Vice President 
and General Manager, Coast Counties 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Vice President: LeRoy M. Edwards, Vice 
President and General Manager, Pa- 
cific Lighting Corporation. 

Treasurer: D, G. Martin, General Auditor, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Directors: (2 year term) 

H. W. Geyer, Utilization Engineer, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. 

M. A. Pooler, President, Tucson Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. 

D. Sherwin, Vice President in Charge 
of Operation, and 
Electric Co 
H. Sutton, 
Heater Co. 


—— —-$—_ - 


San Diego Gas 


Mission Water 


President, 


A.G.A. Elects Two Directors 


J. N. Greene, president, Alabama Gas 
Company, has been elected a director of 
the American Association, to fill a 
vacancy until November 1, 1945, caused by 
the resignation of H. Carl Wolf, who be- 
came Managing Director of the Associa- 
tion on October 1. 


Gas 


Henry Fink, general manager, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company, was elected a 
director to fill the unexpired term ending 
October 31, 1946, caused by the death of 
John W. Batten, former president of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company. 
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St. Petersburg, Fla. to 
Appointments 


Improve Gas Plant 
Arthur 
of the 

Section, 


Fla., will 


improvements 


Appointment of Smith a St. Petersburg, soon start 
Publicity Director 
Commercial 
Association has 
French Robinson, President 
Mr. Smith comes to A.G.A. wit 
all background of experience in < 
ing and publicity gained in an advertisir t I 
agency which 
number of years 
Advertising Manager 


wealth & Southern 


( 
In 
At 


announced 


lustrial in its gas 
» issue $700,000 of 
certificates against the gas plant, 
work will 


sold 


Manager, ( 


an aking needed 


Gas erican Gas plant. The city plans 


been revenue 
und the start as soon as the cer 


cates are 


I 


that tl 


ity Sharpe pointed to 
gas plant, estab- 


inadequate in ca- 


Tact 
1914, 


ind so ol 


ASIC 


€ 


of he was a parti a shed so 


mn 


was 
Subsequent! pacity ysolete in many of its parts 
= and overhauling 
Ar survey showed 
book-accumulated depreciation 
was $1,006,667. New capital 
expenditures already started and planned 
1948 will cost, it estimated, 
Replacement, expenditures will 
$120,000. The total of the proposed 
1e would be $700,000 


of The general 


ditions a 


hat ad 


Corp. “e “musts 

Previous to joining A.G 
was with the National 
Manufacturers on field 
relations and publicity 

Mahlon A. Combs 
Assistant Secretary of the Industrial 
Commercial Section. He 
twenty-five years experience in 
dustry, starting with 
Company, New York as a Gas Utilization 
Engineer. Following that he was engage 
in industrial gas sales 
Maxon Premix Burner pa 
fifteen years he was with American 
Products Corp., and was General Sales 
Engineer of that company when it was al 
sorbed by American Radiator and Stan 
ard Sanitary Corp., where he continued o1 
as Gas House Heating Air 
tioning Engineer. 


ve! expert 
at, as the 


\ 


the plant 
promot 

rougn iS 
$667,000 
been 


has ap] iter ‘ 
. reacn 
and 


‘ revenl ISSUE 
Gas nas 


the gas 
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Consolidated Gas 


E. F. Jeffe Returns to Edison 
Co. as V.P. in Charge of Sales 


Brigadier General E. F. Jeffe of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who left consolidated Edison 
Company in May, 1942, to enter military 
was, September 25th, elected 
vice-president of Consolidated Edison Com- 

He will be in charge of sales ac- 
L. A. Scofield, general sales man- 
ager, was elected assistant vice-president. 
N. T. Sellman, formerly assistant vice- 
president, has resigned and will give his 
time to his duties with Westchester 
Lighting Company, where he is first vice- 
president 


engineering 
Compan 


I 


(was 


\ 


service, on 
pany 


and Condi tivities 


For a number of Mr. Coml 
served on the Gas House Heating and Air 
Conditioning Committee of the New Je 
sey Gas Association, and was uirt 
for one year. 


years dS 
entire 


al 


GUESTS AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER TENDERED BY EXECUTIVE BOARD, 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION TO MAJOR ALEXANDER FORWARD, RETIR- 
ING MANAGING DIRECTOR, AT HOTEL WALDORF ASTORIA, SEPTEMBER 
11, 1945. 
(Outer Row, left to right) Marcy L. Sperry; Geo. S. Hawley; Edward F. Barett; 
R. H. Hargrove; Walter C. Beckjord; Percy S. Young; R. M. Conner; C. A 
Tattersall; George W. Bean; Kurwin R. Boyes; E. P. Noppel; and E. Holley Poe. 
(At table, left to right) Ernest R. Acker; Everett J. Boothby; Major Forward; 
]. French Robinson; Major T. }. Strickler; Hudson W. Reed; V. T. Miles; R. J. 
LeBoeuf, Jr., F. M. Banks; George E. Whitwell; John W. West, Jr.; H. Leigh 
Whitelaw; Henry R. Cook, Jr.; Harry K. Wrench; C. E. Packman; Barney V. 
Mullaney; George H. Smith; and E. J. Tucker 
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Laboratories Plan Annual 
Inspections 


Manufacturers of gas appliances ha 
been notified by the American Gas Asso 
ation Testing Laboratories that annual 
spections of approved appliances in prod 
tion will be started soon 

According to R. M. Conner, Director, 
number of inspections this year may | 
made somewhat later than usual in order 
give time for the process of reconversi 
to peacetime appliance production. It 
expected that several months will be 
quired to carry out the entire annual 
spection program. 

Approval of appliances found in the field 
to comply fully with Laboratories’ record 
will be renewed for the year 1946. Thi 
majority of inspections will be made fro: 
the Cleveland Laboratories and the ré 
mainder from the Pacific Coast Brancl 
Ample advance notice will be given mam 
facturers so that mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made. 

In addition to factory visits, inspections 
will be made in warehouses where appli 
ances are stored, in department stores and 
on dealers’ sales floors. Calls are als 
occasionally paid to consumers’ homes for 
the purpose of checking not only individual 
appliances but their installation as well 


+ 


Alexander Forward Tendered 
Testimonial Dinner 


The Executive Board of The American 
Gas Association tendered a testimonial din 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Sep 
tember 11th to Mr. Alexander Forward, 
who is retiring on October 1, after twen 
ty-two years as Managing Director of the 
Association. 

Mr. Forward was formerly a newspaper 
man and city editor with Virginia daily 
papers. He served as Secretary to the 
Governor of Virginia from 1914 to 1918 
and was appointed to the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission in 1918. After 
re-election to the Commission in November 
1923, he resigned to become chief executive 
of the American Gas Association on De 
cember 15, 1923. ; 
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“BOMBS BURSTING IN AIR” 


The Gas Holder, apparently intact, is all that remains upright on the site of 


the Nagasaki Gas Works. 
debris in the foreground. 
the ruins. 

Nagasaki, second Japanese city to feel 
the fury of the atomic bomb, is in ruins 
today, as the result of the August 9th 
bombing. The single bomb, whith floated 
to earth supported by three parachutes and 
exploded 1,500 feet above the heart of the 
manufacturing district, destroyed practi- 
cally everything over a four mile area. 
Witnesses said first there was a large flash, 
followed by the explosion. Then they saw 
waves of air which looked like a pool of 
water after a pebble had been dropped into 


Atomic Power as a Source 
of Heat 


The most probable utilization of nuclear 
energy, the basis for the atomic bomb, is 
as a source of heat, according to heads of 
engineering and research for the General 
Electric Company, in answer to many ques- 
tions received from industry and the gen- 
eral public alike, asking about the poten- 
tialities of atomic power. 

Concerning the possible use of nuclear 
energy as a source of power to heat and 
light buildings, operate fac- 
tories, propel ships, locomotives, airplanes, 
and automobiles, Harry A. Winne, G-E 
vice president in charge of engineering 
policy, and Dr. C. Guy Suits, vice presi- 
lent and director of the G-E Research 
Laboratory, predicted that several pros- 
pective uses of nuclear energy will become 
technically possible, but that it is too early 
to predict whether such uses will be eco- 
nomically practical 

In stating that the most probable utiliza- 
tion of nuclear energy is as a source of 
heat, the General Electric officials said that 
such heat in turn may’ produce steam or 
hot gases for use in conventional types of 
power generating equipment 


homes and 


Drums and miscellaneous fittings are scattered amid the 
In the background skeletons of buildings rise above 


dcme Phot 


“ae 


a mile 


Mitsubishi Steel Works, situated 
away from the scene of the blast, 
flattened completely, leaving only 
twisted steel skeletons. It is estimated 
that 18,000 buildings were disintegrated, 
26,000 people killed, 40,000 wounded, and 
10 to 20 of the wounded dying daily. The 
adjoining picture, illustrating the intensity 
of the destruction, was taken by Acme 
War Correspondent Stanley Troutman, 
who with the first group of Amer- 
enter the area 


Was 


was 
icans to 

‘As to the possibility of direct conver- 
sion from nuclear energy to electric power 
in usable form, this seems to us an ex- 
tremely remote said Mr. 
Winne and Dr. “There is a long 
road of development ahead. 


possibility,” 
Suits. 
It is true that 
the success of the bomb demonstrated that 
amount of 
nuclear energy in one instantaneous blast, 
controlled make this 
form of commercially useful, we 


we can release a tremendous 


at 2 time. But to 
energy 


ust learn how to generate it and control 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 
October 
16 New England Gas Assocta- 
tion, Appliance Servicing Con- 
ference, Boston, Mass. 
New England Gas Association, 
Operating Boston, 
Mass. 
Mid-West 
School 
State 


Division, 
Gas Association 
and 
College, 


Conference, 
Ames, 


Gas 
lowa 
lowa 
American Gas Association 
Annual Meeting, Engineers 
Societies Building, New York, 
mM, Es 

November 
Mid-Southeastern Gas Assoct- 
ation, Sir Walter Hotel, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 
Independent Natural Gas Assn 
of America. Dallas, Texas. 











it in a way that is adaptable to power pro- 
duction. We have no doubt that we shall 
learn how to do this, but the learning will 
take a lot of research, development, and 
time.” 

Many scientists and engineers were as- 
signed by General Electric to the atomic 
bomb project. Mr. Winne supervised the 
development and production of apparatus 
manufactured in virtually every G-E fac- 
tory for the Government plants which pro- 
duced the bomb. Dr. Suits directed G-E 
research activities on the project. As early 
as 1940, two members of the Research 
Laboratory staff, Dr. K. H. Kingdon and 
Dr. H. C. Pollock, were among the first 
to isolate uranium 235, used in nuclear 
energy research and in the manufacture 
of the atomic bomb. 


——— + a 
Gas Generator Liniags 


A new bulletin, No. 5113, issued by the 
Carborundum Company, Refractories Divi- 
sion, Perth Amboy, N. J., deals with the 
use of “Carbofrax” silicon carbide linings 
for water gas Attention is 
directed to long life in the high heat zone, 
and reduction in barring time. 


generators. 


Large illustrations in color show appli- 
cation of Carbofrax in five leading types 
of gas generators and a table indicates the 
number of circle brick units required for 
diameters from two to ten feet. 

Copy of the bulletin available on request. 





lation. 


The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 


When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. 
justed in 30 seconds. 
Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 
Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atiantie Avenue, Brooklyn, New Yeorb 


Ad- 


Gas Industry. 
































D. H. Houlgate Joins Staff of 
Southern California Gas Co. 


Deke Houlgate, a 
the West Coast gas industry prior to jou 
ing the Army Air Forces as a 
in July, 1942, received his discharge this 
past July and has joined the staff of the 
Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 
as assistant to Vice-President F. M. Banks 


prominent figure tl! 


lieutenant 


aS 


Deke Houlgate 


For six years prior to joining the A.A.F 
Houlgate had represented the America 
Gas Association and the gas y 
general as “ambassador’ ’to Hollywood. I 
his recently assumed post with Soutl 
California 
friendships in Hollywood’s motion picturé 
and radio circles in addition to 
ing the gas company in a variety of bus 
ness and professional ways 

In the promotional days ot 
1930’s, Mr. Houlgate’s activities 
wood helped to make modern gas appli 
ances standard 
picture scripts called for glamour kitchet 


industry in 
er! 


Gas Co. he will renew old 


resent 


“props” whenever motio! 


New Gas Plant at 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Tenders have closed and contract 
be awarded in the near future for a mill 
dollar expansion program at the gas plants 
of the B. C. Electric Railway ‘ 
Vancouver and Victoria. The 
has received a tender of $650,000 
carburetted water gas plant to 
present gas facilities in Vancouver 
of $300,000 has been received for tl 
tion of a smaller plant in Victoria 

E. H. Rohrer, manager of the gas 
partment of the 
states that the 
there will jump 
cubic feet daily. Two present plants have 
a joint 9,000,000-foot capacity 

Employing the latest methods 
facture by use of crude oils and surplu 
coke, the new plant will be self contained 
and modern. Expenditure is another part 
of the company’s post-war $50,000,000 ex 
pansion program. 


supplement 


company in Vancouver 
new 


capacity t 12,000,000 


unit in Vancouvet 
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W. R. McLaughlin Appointed 
to Sales Mgr. Post 

\. J. Kerr, General 

Pittsburgh Equitable 

announced the 

McLaughlin as 


Sales Manager of 
Meter Company, has 
appointment of W. R. 
Sales Manager for the 
In his new posi- 
McLaughlin will direct the sales 
meters, 


Gas Products Division 

tion Mr 
r Emcee regulators ,and measure- 
ent and control equipment. 

Mr. McLaughlin has spent his entire 
business career in the gas and oil industry, 
having been associated with the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Company for a period from 
1919 through 1934 when he joined the 
Pittsburgh concern as a sales engineer. In 
his capacity he contacted a majority of 
personnel in both gas and 
South- 


the operating 
il companies located in the six 
western states 

He was one of a committee of eight se- 
lected from industry to assist the faculty 
f the Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
in establishing a 
course in natural gas engineering. For this 
participation he was awarded an Honorary 
Degree in natural gas engineering by the 
1938 


tries, Kingsville, Texas, 


llege in 


F. A. Deininger Rejoins Estate 
I \ 


tour years 


who has for 
government contact 
Institute of Cook- 
\ppliance Manufacturers, 
returned on October 1, to the sales man- 
agement group of The 
pany. He will 


Deininger, nearly 
served as 
representative for the 


ing and Heating 


Estate Stove Com- 


direct sales of Estate 


Photo Underwood & Underwood 


F. A. Deininger 


Heatrol 


} 


cated 


a products through distributors lo- 
Middle Atlantic Division. Mr. 
joined the Estate staff in 1925, 
came to the United 
He was born in Al- 
orraine and immediately prior to his 
entry into this served in the 
Division of the French Army 
f Occupation in the Ruhr Valley. 
During the war period, “Fritz” Dein- 


inger 


in the 
Deininger 
when he 


at the time 


States from France 
sa CC I 
country he 
Intelligence 


has served the Institute and its mem- 


bers most satisfactorily and in doing so 


has made 
dustry 


many friends throughout the 


Wilputte Corp. Active in Coke 
Oven Construction 


In addition to contract for 177 by-pri 
uct coke consisting of three ba 
teries of 59 ovens each, together with | 
product recovery equipment, recent 
awarded to the Wilputte Coke Oven C 
poration, affiliate of Allied Chemical 
Dye Corporation, by the National Tul 
Company, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Cor 
poration, at Lorain, Ohio, the Wilputt 
organization is constructing 47 by-produ 
coke ovens for Citizens Gas and Cok 
Utility at Indianapolis, Indiana. The N 
tional Tube project is the largest col 
construction contract awarded by the ste 
industry in recent years. 

The Wilputte organization is also activ: 
in the coke oven industry outside of th: 
United States, having recently designed 
by-product coke oven plant with by-product 
recovery equipment under construction b 
Australian Iron & Steel, Ltd., at Port 
Kembla, Australia. Wilputte is also d 
signing by-product recovery and refining 
equipment for a by-product cok« 
plant in Mexico. 

Wilputte Coke Oven 
contributed materially in recent years t 
the advancement of the by-product cok 
oven industry in the United States throug! 
the construction of approximately 700 by 
product coke ovens for leading industrial 
companies. Among companies at 
steel plants by-product coke ovens have 
been built in the United States are Bet! 
lehem Steel Company at Lackawanna, New 
York; Republic Steel Corporation at War 
ren, Ohio, Gadsden, Alabama, and Souti 
Chicago, Illinois; Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corporation, at Gary, Indiana; and Perr) 
Furnace Company, a subsidiary of Inter 
lake Iron Corporation, at 
vania. 


ovens, 


large 


Corporation has 


whose 


Erie, Pennsyl 





LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency 
using same burner. 


P, M. Lattner Mfg. Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Dean Collins Moved to 
Shreveport, La. 


M. D. Gilbert, District Manager for the 
ilsa office territory of Pittsburgh Equi 
ble Meter Company—Merco Nordstrom 
alve Company, has announced the trans 
r of Dean Collins, service engineer, from 
yler, Texas, to Shreveport, La. 





This move 
was made to 
more centrally 
locate Mr. Col- 
lins in his terri- 
tory, which em- 
North- 
east Texas, 
Northern Lou 
isiana, and Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. Collins 
has lived in Ty- 
ler since 1937 
when he first 
became associ 
ated with the 
company. In his 
own right an experienced petroleum engi 
neer, he has made a very wide acquaint- 
ance among oil men in*his territory. His 
experience covers the application of the 
many types of measurement and control 
instruments made by his firm, including 
Emco Gas Meters and Regulators, Pitts- 
burgh Oil Meters, and Nordstrom Valves 


braces 





Dean Collins 


His present address in Shreveport is 
1101 Janther Place, and his telephone num- 
ber is 7-7221. 


Waldo S. Hull Now Represents 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 


Announcement has been made by A. J 
Kerr, General Sales Manager of Pitts 
burgh Equitable Meter Company—Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company, that Waid 
S. Hull has joined the sales division of 
the company. 

Mr. Hull was 
associated with the 
Central New York 
Power Corporation 
of the Niagara 
Hudson Systen 
from January 1927 
to October 1942 
He worked in the 
gas department oi 
the Utica Area for 
this entire period, 

Waldo S. Hull serving as superin 
tendent of Gas Transmission and Regula 
tion until being called to the War Produc 
tion Board, Office of War Utilities, in 
Washington, in October, 1942. 

In the Office of War Utilities, Mr. Hull 
served as Senior Industrial Engineer in the 
Gas Materials Section, Gas Division. He 
was concerned largely with assigning pri- 
rity ratings, assisting the gas industry to 
secure critical materials during war-time 
As a result of the relaxation of WPB con- 
trol and curtailment of activities of the 
OWU, Mr. Hull was free to accept the 
Pemco appointment. 

In his new connection he will handle the 
sales and service of Emco Gas Meters and 


Regulators, and Nordstrom Lubricated 
Valves in the Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton trading area. Mr. Hull will make his 
home in Philadelphia, Pa 


E. E. Frederick Placed in Charge 
of All Field Services 

W. A. Matheson, manager of the Wil 
liams Oil-O-Matic Division, Eureka Vac- 
uum Cleaner Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of E. E. Frederick as National 
Service Manager. Mr. Frederick, manager 
of the plant’s standby facilities for Ord- 
nance since October, 1944, now assumes 
charge of all field service. In addition, 
he will head the handling of parts, repairs, 
factory re-builds, and claims. Mr. Freder- 
ick is a veteran of World Wars I and II 
and holds the commission of major in the 


inactive 


Army 


reserve ol the United States 


Industrial Oven Eng. Ce. 
Opens Chicago Branch 
The Industrial:Oven Engineering Com 
pany of Cleveland has opened a branch 
office in Chicago, located at 332 Soutn 
Michigan Avenue. This firm designs and 
manufactures all types of ovens and oven 
processing systems tor temperatures up to 
1000° F 
In charge of the Chicago office are H 
W. Munday and F. T. Greaves, both grad- 
uate engineers and specialists in industrial 
heating problems. Mr. Munday is a di- 
rector of the Armour Research Foundation 
and a trustee of the Illinois Isntitute of 
Technology 


Judging from the volume of 


H. C. Erhard Elected V.P. 
Standard Gas Equip. Corp. 


W. Frank Roberts, president of Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation, announces the 
election of Herbert C. Erhard, General 
Sales Manager, as Vice-president in Charge 
of Sales at a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Erhard will have com- 
plete direction of sales of present products 
as well as new products that may be added. 
In addition, he will direct all advertising 
and promotion programs. 

He is a member of American Gas Asso- 
ciation and has been active in Industry 
affairs. He has served on WPB’s Com- 
mercial Cooking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Special Projects Commit- 
tee of A.G.A.E.M., which recently framed 
the suggested post-war program for the 
CP Managing Committee. He is currently 
a member of A.G.A.E.M.’s Committee on 
Trade Shows and the Export Committee 
of the Institute of Cooking and Heating 
Appliance Manufacturers 


Bailey Meter Company Appoints 
Sales Executives 


The appointment of W. E. Dueringer as 
Assistant Sales Manager and H. E. 
Weaver as Proposition Department Man- 
ager has been announced by H. M. Ham- 
mond, General Sales Manager of Bailey 
Meter Company, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 

Both Mr. Dueringer, who is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, and Mr. 
Weaver, who is a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins University, have been associated with 
Bailey Meter Company for over 25 years 
in various engineering and sales capacities. 


“fan mail’’ and verbal inquiries it 
prompted, the ‘‘Let’s Talk Houses’’ 


radio program in Portland, Ore., 


struck a responsive note in home-conscious listeners—so much so that 
the sponsor has prepared a booklet of highlights from the 13 broadcasts 

Shown looking over the mail that came in from listeners to the ‘‘Let's 
Talk Houses’’ radio forum sponsored by Portland (Ore.) Gas G Coke 


Company are R. G. Barnett (left), 


vice president and general manager; 


and Edwin Sandberg, president of the Portland Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion whose members were featured on the 13 weekly broadcasts. Topics 
covered every phase of home building and the commercials drove home 
the idea of ‘‘New Freedom Gas Kitchens’ in the minds of the highly 


selected listening audience. 























F. B. Taylor Retires 

F. B. Taylor, general superintendent 
Construction Department, who retir¢ 
37 years of service with Consumers 
Company, Jackson, Mich., can lool 
on those years of accomplishment 
satisfaction known only to build 
Taylor has built or supervised the 
of power dams, gas plants, gas 
sion lines, interurban lines, railr 
and waterways. 

About 1919 he was engineer « 
Department under J. A 
time many gas plants were built, 
those at Flint, Royal Oak, Sagi: 
Gas Plant and Springfield, III. 

Mr. Taylor 
struction of 
natural gas 
Consumers. 


Brown 


also supervised 
practically all o 


transmission lines 


———%—____ 
A. QO. Smith Corp. Appoints 
H. L. Heakin to Western Post 


H. L. Heakin has been named 
representative for the A. O. Smith 
covering northern California, 
Nevada, and will shortly 
quarters in San Francisco, it has been an 
nounced by Ray E. Howes, administrator 
of the Los Angeles district of the company 
Mr Heakin will handle all of the con 
pany’s lines, which include pressure ve 
sels, steel storage tanks, line pipe, oil well 
casing, railroad equipment, 
consumer goods such as_ storage 
heaters and domestic stokers. Mr 
is a graduate of the University of 
gan and has done postgraduate 
Stanford University and the University of 
California. He has had previous connec 
tions with the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., the Pacific Foundry C 
Domestic Engineering Corp., Union Switch 
and Signal Co., and Westinghouse Ait 
3rake Co. 


district 
Cory 
Utah an 
establish head 


electrodes and 
wate! 
Heakin 
Michi 


1 
work 


Scena 


Harry W. Smith Jr. Joins 
J. M. Lupton Co. 


Harry W. Smith, Jr., well kn: 
gas industry through his work < 
ing manager of Selas ( tH Amer 
ica (1941-45), director of publici ity for the 
Industrial and Caeenaatal Gas Sect 
the A.G.A. (1938-41), and researcl 
neer and publications man f 
Testing 


wn to the 


s advertis 


Laboratories botl 

and Los Angeles (1931-36), announ 
filiation with The John Mather 
Company, advertising agency, 420 
ton Avenue, New York City 
October first. He will serve as 
ident. 

At Lupton he will 
stainless metallurgical 
and industrial publishing accot 
dition to 


1 
work | 


steel, 


general managerial 

ote 

> 

Gas Appliances for Export 
Manufacturers of Gas Ranges 

frigerators 
market are invited 
Blum & Bro. of 
New York office 
New York 18. 


interested in_ the 

to contact Maxi 
Caracas, through the 
at 55 West 42 d Street 


Cast Iron Equipment 


xtensive data on the corrosion rates 


cast iron exposed to the action of sub- 


commonly handled by chemical 


tances 


uctures feature a pamphlet, entitled 


ast Iron in the Chemical and Process 


ustries,’ recently published by the Gray 


Founders’ Society, national associa 
engineering gra) 
work of F. L. LaQue, 


the corrosion engineering section 


manutacturers oi 

It is the 
the International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Results of laboratory and plant tests 
than 300 corrosive media in an 
from acetic acid to zinc 
four 
chemicals regu- 


range 
sulfate are shown. The appended 
tables also list the many 
larly handled by cast iron pumps and 
valves and those resisted satisfactorily by 
igh silicon irons 
manner in which cast 
the pamphlet notes, 
are related directly to the structure of the 


Differences in the 


ron resists corrosion, 


material and, 
f graphite 
or austenitic 


particularly, 
flakes in a ferritic, 
matrix. The 
sisting characteristics of gray iron may be 
altered by alloying and by foundry tech- 
niques since both affect the size, shape and 
listribution of the graphite particles and 
corrodibility of the matrix 
The pamphlet is available at $1 per copy 
from the leveland or Washing- 


pearlitic, 
corre SiC yn re- 


influence the 


Society’s 


omees., 


Pemco Corporation Active in 
Reconversion Program 


Work is progressing at the 
Pemco Corporation on the installation of 
another wholly continuous smelter unit and 
further improvements are being made on 
the four continuous units now in operation. 
[his expansion is but the first step in an 
ambitious reconversion program long 
post war culmination. It is 

estimated that these addi- 
tions and changes will increase the capacity 

the plant more than fifty per cent. 

Pemco oftfcials emphasize the statement 
improvements now underway are 
expansion pro- 
gram. As men and materials become avyail- 
able this activity will be broadened. 


rapidly 


planned for 
mservatively 


} | 
nat the 


but a small part of their 


(( 


Yee 
7 REAR 


Of 
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Glenn G. Bartle Joins Staff 

of E. Holley Poe Associates 
Glenn G. Bartle, natural gas geolog 
and former university dean, has joined t! 
New York staff of E. Holley Poe ar 
Associates, natural gas consultants, F 
ley Poe has announced 

Dr. Bartle was discharged honorab) 
from the Navy recently, after serving a 
the commanding officer of the V-12 unit a 
Swarthmore Swarthmore, Pen: 
Previously, he had organized tl 
instruction in the Navy’s anti 
aircraft schools throughout the 


College, 
sylvania. 
courses of 


country 


Photo by Bachrach 
Glenn G. Bartle 


During the nine years preceding his in- 
duction into the Navy in 1942, Dr. Bartle 
was on the faculty of the University of 
Kansas City. He went to the university 
when it opened in 1933 and organized the 
department. Subsequently he 
served as dean of liberal arts for five years. 


geology 


As student and teacher of geology, prac- 
ting geologist, consultant and producer of 
natural gas, Dr. Bartle Has been active in 
the field since 1921. While maintaining a 
practice as consulting geologist in Kansas 
City, his clients included several large pro- 
ducers of natural gas and pipe line com- 
panies. He has estimated natural gas re- 
serves in connection with actions before 
State and Federal regulatory bodies. 


Bartle have led to 
of gas fields in Kansas and 
has the additional industry 
a producer, with wells jn 
Kansas, principally in the 


Explorations by Dr. 
the discovery 
Missouri. He 
experience of 
Missouri and 
Hugoton Field. 


Dr. Bartle is the author of several tech- 
nical studies of the geology and produc- 
tion of natural gas. He is a member of 
the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
Missouri Academy of Science, Sigma Xi 
and Kappa Epsilon Pi. 
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Gas Division of Oklahoma 


Utilities Association 


[he Gas Division of the Oklahoma 

lities Association held its annual meet 
a one-day conference, September 21 

the Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma City. 

Following the call to order by L. A 
Farmer, President, Northern Oklahoma 

is Company, Ponca City, the program in 

ded the following: 
Legal Aspects of Exportation of Natu- 
Gas,” Marshall Newcomb, General 
uunsel, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 
exas. 

“End Use of Natural Gas,” J. H. War- 

n, General Sales Manager, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company, Tulsa. 

“Fitting the Returned Veteran Into His 
Old, or a New Job,” Milt Phillips, Secre- 
ary, State Veterans Service Committee, 
Oklahoma City. 

“Selling, Sizing, Locating, and Installing 
Floor Furnaces,” A. O. Beyer, District 
Manager, Coleman Co., Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

“Helping Dealers and Manufacturers 
Sell Better Gas Appliances,” Norman 
Hirschfield, Vice-President, Consolidated 
Gas Utilities Corporation, Oklahoma City 

“The New Freedom All Gas Kitchen,” 
M. H. North, Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Director, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Company, Tulsa. 

Report From Servel, Inc., Seward Ab- 
bott, Regional Sales Manager, Servel, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Gas Appliance Safety Committee Re 
port, Carl Dean, House Heating Engineer, 
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Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa. 

\ luncheon at noon, presided over by 
D. S. Kennedy, President, Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association, was followed by Enter- 
tainment introduced by Lauren Clegg, Con- 
solidated Gas Utilities Corporation, Okla- 
homa City 


~% 


J. H. Doerres Succeeds 
Wehnert at Laclede Co. 


H. C. Wehnert, Chief Engineer of the 
Laclede Gas Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, for the past twenty years, resigned 
his position on October 1, 1945. 

Mr. Wehnert came to Laclede in 1906 
as a cadet engineer, soon after his grad- 
uation from Purdue University. His 
resignation has occasioned several promo- 
tions in the supervisory staff of the manu 
facturing department of the Company 

Mr. John H. Doerres, who has been 
superintendent of by-product 
coke station for twenty years has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Wehnert. He 
came to Laclede in 1913, a graduate of 
Ohio State University. Erwin Blind, who 
has been assistant to Mr. Doerres has 


Laclede’s 


been appointed to fill the former position 
of Mr. Doerres. 

Other include: E. L. 
Horner, superintendent of manufacture; 


appointments 


Dave Turk, superintendent of water gas 
manufacture; G. B. Brothers, assistant 
superintendent of water gas manufacture. 
These men are all veterans in the Laclede 
organization 












NI 
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Taber Elected President 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
R. G. Taber has been elected President 

of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga., 

succeeding H. Carl Wolf, who is now 

Managing Director of the American Gas 

Association, New York. 

A contract for the sale of the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company to the Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Company of Birmingham, Ala., 
has been announced by the Consolidated 
Electric and Gas Company in New York. 
The sale is subject to approval of regu- 
latory agencies. 

= Oo . — 

Surface Combustion Co. 

Sales Appointments 


Leo B. McCoy has been appointed sales 
representative in the New Jersey’ territory 
for Janitrol gas-fired furnaces and burners. 
He formerly was with the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co. as a heating and air 
conditioning sales’ representative, joining 
that company following his honorable dis- 
charge from the Army in 1943. 

Mr. McCoy is working out of the New 
York district offices of Surface Combus- 
tion in his new position. 

Carl H. Langendorf has been appointed 
sales and service engineer for the St. 
Louis territory. He was assistant office 
manager of McDonnell Aircraft Co. before 
returning to the Toledo organization. 

Langendorf had been with the heating 
equipment manufacturer prior to the war, 
and formerly was with the Laclede Gas 
Company’s house and commercial heating 
department for 10 years. 















GLOVER-WESI 


CARBONIZING SYSTEMS 











GLOVER-WEST Systeme. 


be overstressed. 


e boost production 
e cut fuel costs 


More than 440 CARBURIZING PLANTS, in 24 coun- 
tries, testify to the outstanding advantages of 


Today, with the hopes and well-being of people 
all over the world depending on the speed and 
efficiency of our output, these advantages cannot 





@ FACILITATE Operation 

@ PRODUCE dryer, cooler Coke 
e REQUIRE less Ground Area 
e INSURE greater Flexibility 





GLOVER-WEST CARBONIZING SYSTEMS 
© LOWER Fuel Consumption and Maintenance 
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R. B. HARPER the laboratory, and it was his intelligent 
guidance and indefatigable energy that 
stimulated the growth of gas research and 


L. HOWARD GOLDBRIGH?1 


L. Howard Goldbright, Vice Presid 
and Treasurer of the Heating and Plun 
ing Finance Corporation, a subsidiary 
the American Radiator & Standard Sai 
tary Corporation, died suddenly at 


Robert Brinton Harper, 63, vice-presi 
» j hz > of research < sting f ; 
dent in charge = an = mage aie testing into a mature technology, important 
> Jeon > (3 y ¢ ( Ke (¢ ( hi ~ s 
the I eoples | mas —, “7 OKE . : not only as a ( ompany function but as an 
7 > > oust ZY iS . ° 
cago, Ill, died suddenly Aug Industry service. Successive promotions 


culminated in his election, in February, me . ° . 
: 5 a aig s Mey home in White Plains, New York, 
1930, to Vice President in charge of the 2 Pe ; 
Division of Research and Testing September Ist. He was also Vice Pre 
ivision Of Kesearch anc esting. 1 £\ Bien aad Rican Bites 
He received the Beal Medal Award in (ent of eating an umbing Finar 
. wed ee Ltd., Canac 
1931, was elected a Fellow of the Amer- ’ = ada. 
ican Association for the Advancement of Mr. Goldbright has long been a leader 
niciens te SORE nud & Milner ok tie Asner- the field of installment financing and 
“a as titute ol Cieeiees in C6 Se well known throughout the industry for 
Le > i Sts “ . ° ° ° ee ° . 
ie te cored the Wetton Cletk Gold his untiring efforts in promoting the use 
Medal of The Franklin Institute and in © Convenient time payment terms in th 
1944 was the recipient of Honor Scroll sale of heating and plumbing products. 
Award of the American Institute of Chem- 


ie R. V. LESUEUR 





Richard Vryling LeSueur, 64, prominent 
M. D. READ Canadian civic leader and president and 
Maurice D. Read, 45, secretary and as- chairman of the board of Imperial Oil 
sistant treasurer of Minneapolis Gas Light Limited, Canadian affiliate of Standard Oil 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., died of a heart Company (N. J.), died September 6 after 
attack, Sept. 15th, at his home. a brief illness. 
Mr. Read came to Minneapolis in 1935 Long active in Canadian civic affairs, 
from Benton Harbor, Mich., where he had Mr. LeSueur was vice-chairman of the 
been associated with the gas company. 


R. B. Harper 


Mr. Harper was born at Evansville, In 
diana on February 28, 1882. Equipped 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
chemical engineering from Armour Insti 
tute of Technology, he entered the employ 
of the Company on June 26, 1905 as a 
laboratory assistant. On January 1, 1906 
he was promoted to chemist in charge of 


Born September 16, 1899, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, he attended Mexico military 
academy, Mexico, Mo., and Coe college, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, receiving his bache- 
lor’s degree in 1922 

He was vice president of Minneapolis 
Rotary club, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Westminster Presbyterian 
church and vice commander of Downtown 
American Legion post and a director of 
the Minneapolis Athletic club. 


War Finance Committee of Ontario, the 
organization corresponding to the Ameri 
can war bond drives, and numerous other 
cultural and charitable organizations. 

Long recognized as an authority on oil 
exploration work, Mr. LeSueur played a 
prominent role in the development of 
Turner Valley and Norman Wells 
Northwest Canada and as an official of 
International Petroleum he intensified simi- 
lar work in Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru. 











COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 
© 
INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
€ 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


16100 Waterloo Road 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 








High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through 
out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself .. the 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it tower 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tends to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner 
gas which ultimately lowers operaging and maintenance costs 


If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 years 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you... 
there is no obligation on your part. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8. ILL. 





FOR SALE 


1—Roots Exhauster Size No. 6 with New York 
Safety Steam Power Vertical Engine No. 
8597. 

1—Roots Exhauster size No. 7 with Troy Engine 
VI serial 11609 Steam Cylinder 7 x 8. 

1—Connersville Meter 12 x 36 Low Pressure 
No. 7917. 

1—Roots Rotary Blower No. 36326 Size No. 7 
Connected to Troy Engine. 

5—Steam Pumps Reciprocating — Assorted 
Sizes and Makes. 

2—Ingersoll Rand Imperial Type 10 X.P.V. Air 
18 x 14—Steam 11 x 18 x 14. 

3—Brownell 150 H.-P. Boilers. 

1—Sorge Cochrane Hot Process Water Softener 
with Motor and Pumps — Capacity 1440 
gallons per hour. 

2—Steel Purifier Boxes—12 feet high x 8 feet 
diameter. H 

1—Scrubber 20 feet high x 5’6” diameter with 
10 inch connections. 

1—Scrubber 24 feet high x 8 feet diameter 
with 16 inch connections. 

1—Condenser 20 feet high x 5’6” diameter with 
10 inch connections. 

1—Condenser 21 feet high x 8 feet diameter 
with 16 inch connections. 


For more detailed information write 
Central Indiana Gas Co., 
311 South Boots, Marion, Indiana. 
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American Meter Co. 
American Stove Co. 


Barber Gas Burner Co., The 
Blaw-Knox Company 
Bryant Heater Co. 

Buell Engineering Co. 


Clark Bros. Co. 
Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 
Cleveland Heater Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Columbia Burner Co. 


Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
Crane Company 
Cruse-Kemper C 


Estate Stove Co. 

Gas Machinery Co. 

Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
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Harper-Wyman Co. 


Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 
Lattner Mfg. Co., P. 
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\ssn. of Gas Appliance and Equip. Mfrs. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., The 


Columbia Gas & Electric Co. ..... 
Connolly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. ...... 
Dresser Mfg. Div., Dresser Industries 
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Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
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Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
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West Gas Improvement Co. 
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POSITION OPEN 
DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER: This 
position offers a real postwar future with 
utility. 
necessitated 


a progressive manufactured gas 


Steadily increasing load has 
doubling our plant capacity. Our distribu- 
tion system expansion requires a qualified 
engineer with experience in this field. Sit- 
uated in the heart of the evergreen play- 
ground of the Northwest, at the gateway 
to Alaska and the this 
has every reason to anticipate an extreme 
ly bright and future. 
Seattle Gas Company, P. O 1869, 
Seattle 11, Washington. Give full details 
of education, experience, salary expected 
ind date available. 


Orient, company 


properous Reply 


Box 





CA 





GEORGE TRENHOLM MACBETH 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
14 BROOKSIDE CIRCLE, BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Mil 








W anted—Industrial Engineer 


39,000 


needs experienced industrial and commer- 


Eastern gas utility with meters 
Prefer man under 40 years 


Address Box 145, 
53 Park 


cial engineer. 
of age. Start at once 
c/o AMERICAN GAs JOURNAL, Inc., 


Place, New York 7, N. Y 


Burners and Melting Furnaces: Cata- 
log 1039 of Hauck Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y., includes heating 
and melting equipment for public util- 
ities and pipe line contractors. Melting 
kettles for tars and bituminous com- 
pounds, lead melting pots and ground 
thawing equipment are among the items 
described. 








BARBER BURNERS 


For All Gas Appliances 


We have the facilities and experience 
for designing and building the exact type 
and size of burner unit to fit any gas 
appliance, using natural, manufactured, 
Butane or bottled gas. We cooperate 
with any reliable manufacturer in the 
necessary development and 
testing, and in acting as continuous 
source of supply for his burner units. 


Latest Catalog on request. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


3704 Superior Ave. 





laboratory 


Cleveland, 0. 








unerring dependability 


in purification 
GAS-PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 


The mark of 


3-15 26th Ave. 
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Hydrocarbon Gases 


(Continued from page 30) 


necessary’ to cool the top of the fire 
with the shorter blow run. The 
same steam rate is used with butane 
as with oil gas, except for the steam 
purges, which is reflected: in the 
longer first steam purge. The in 
crease in blow in Column 3 
more than necessary for the decrease 
in blow run, but is necessitated by 
the higher atmospheric temperature 
which requires a longer blow to get 
the same weight of air through the 
fire to do the necessary heating 


seems 


Table III compares the compos! 
tion of reformed oil gas, carburetted 
water gas and coke oven gas. The 
components are classified as “Fast 
Burning,’ “Slow Burning’ and 
“Non-Combustible”’ Columns 
1 to 7 are analyses of reformed oil 
gas taken during various stages in 
the development of the process. 


gases. 


Columns 1 and 2 cover the exper! 
mental tests at Station A of Phila 
delphia Gas Works Company, and 
Columns 3 and 4 show the very early 
operation at Tilghman Street Plant, 
Chester. The compositions of these 
gases are very similar to Coke Oven 
Gas, and contain a high percentage 
of CO and H.. Columns 5 and 6 
reflect the first introduction of a 
small amount of blow run into our 
cycle, with a decrease in the “blue 
gases” and a corresponding increase 
in the hydrocarbons and non-com 
bustibles. Column 7 shows our re 
formed oil gas as now produced with 
a considerable amount of blow run 
and a greatly reduced percentage of 
“blue gases,” so that the gas consists 
of nearly equal parts of “Fast Burn 
ing,” “Slow Burning” and “Non 
Combustible” gases. The composition 
of this gas which has been developed 
over a number of years is, we feel, 
responsible for the success we have 
had in interchanging it with coke 
over gas of the same heating value 
but much lower specific gravity. The 
manner in which the composition 
aids this interchangeability is dis 
cussed a little later in this paper. 


Presented at the Gas Company Man- 
agers Conference of New England Gas 
Association, Boston June 29th. The other 
part of Mr. Boyer’s paper was published 
in the August issue of the JouRNAL 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section Program at A.G.A. 
Annual Meeting 
In connection Annual Meeting 

the American Association to be 
held October 24 and 25, 1945, at the En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City, the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section will hold the 
following final meetings of several of its 
committees at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City 
October 24th—A fternoon 
Food Service Equipment Committee, 
Roy E. Wright, Chairman, New England 
Gas and Electric System 
Committee on Heat Treating with Gas, 
Carl H Chairman, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company. 
National Advertising Committee of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
J. P. Leinroth, Chairman, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company. 
October 25th—A fternoon 
Managing Committee of the 
and Commercial 
Harry K 


with the 
Gas 


Lekberg, 


Industrial 
Gas Section, 
Wrench, Chairman, 
apolis Gas Light Company. 
Harry A. Sutton, Vice Chairman, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company. 
Members of the new Managing Commit- 
tee have invited to 


1 


hat this committee may 


Minne- 


been attend in order 
start functioning 
by planning the activities it will supervise 
tor the coming Association year. 
Y 
Dresser Industries Appoints 
Roy A. Bass to New Post 

Roy A recently been ap 
pointed Director of Distribution of Dresser 
Industries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, a 


Bass has 


new 


t 


In this he will be responsible 
for the program of Dresser and 
its member companies in the establishment 
and expansion of 


position 
national 
distribution in indus- 
trial centers 

An engineering graduate of Cornell, Bass 
has been active in both sales and market- 
ing for a number of vears. 
ing his present duties, he 
District Sales Manager for Ross Heater 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., with 
whom he has been connected for the past 
ll years 


Before assum- 
was Buffalo 


— —+f— — 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas 
Names Home Service Director 


Miss Alice Ruth Hoon has 
pointed Home Service 


been ap- 
Director of the 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Company. 
In announcing this appointment, C. C. 
Robbins, District Manager, revealed that 
Miss Hoon is now directing home service 
ictivities from the Home Service Head- 
juarters in the natural gas company’s re- 
cently opened new Cumberland office. 
Miss Hoon is a native of New Concord, 
O., and received her degree in home eco- 
nomics from Muskingum College in that 
community. In recent years she has been 
faculty of Ohio high schools in 
Litchfield, Shreve and New Concord, as a 
home instructor. In that ca- 
pacity she has acquired specialized train- 
ing in school cafeterias and school lunch 


on the 


economics 


operations. 


October, 1945 
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Servel Employees Receive 
Service Certificates 

The management of Servel, Inc., Eva: 
ville, Indiana, has mailed certificates 
loyal and faithful service to all war-ti 
employees of the company 

During the war period Servel was ¢ 
gaged in the manufacture of wings for t 
P-47 Thunderbolt and other diversifix 
war products. 

The certificates signed by M 
Ruthenburg and also by the vice-preside: 
superintendent, and foreman of the divisi: 
in which each worker was employed. 


were 


euuemuen he —— 
New Valve Lubricant Manual 


Featuring the uses of lubricants in lub: 
cated plug valves, Merco Nordstrom Valy: 
Company has just released a new and cot 
pletely reedited manual 

It gives complete instructions in appli 
cation of valve lubricants and lists 40 types 
in stick and bulk form including a silicon 
type. More than 100 specific valve services 
are included, with corresponding lubricant 
recommendations, for various conditions 
line fluid, temperature and pressure. 

A copy may be obtained by any user 
of Nordstrom Valves. The manual is No 
V-105, Rev. 6. Address Merco Nordstron 
Valve Company, 400 Lexington Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Catalogs 


Gas Holders and Storage Tanks. A 
comprehensive picture story of the fab 
rication and erection of gas_ holders, 
storage tanks, processing vessels, and 
other structures is contained in General 
Bulletin G-45 of the Stacey Bros. Gas 
Construction Company, Cincinnati—on« 
of the Dresser Industries 


Available on request, the 44-page bul 
letin shows the company’s production 
and erection facilities in action, and il 
lustrates in detail many of the products 
such as gas holders, storage tanks, and 
processing equipment which Stace) 
Bros. builds for the gas, petroleun 
chemical and food induftries. 


Compressors. Ingersoll-Rand Co., 1! 
Broadway, New York 4, Bulletin N: 
3081, describes in much detail thei: 
KVG Compressors—5 models rangins 
from 600 to 1,000 H.P. These machine 
add to the line of 4-cycle V-angle ty; 
gas-engine-driven compressors whic 
the company created and introduced 
the oil industry in 1932. They marke 
the break with the customary horizont 
models of that day. 

The KVG, a natural addition 
earlier and smaller units, was broug! 
out to fulfill the demand for larger con 
pressors of this type for refining a1 
services such as repressuring, recyclir 
and gas distribution. More than 500,01 
hp of these V-angle units have been 1! 
stalled for that work and in other i 
dustries having natural or manufacture 
gas as fuel. Some of these are synthet c 
rubber, aviation gasoline, chemical an! 
process plants. 





THERE’S ONLY ONE 


REAT AID TO SALES! 


Only the 
SMITHway Water Heater 


= Has This Mirror-Smooth Lining 


| | 
7 
There is only 


ONE PERMAGLAS 


Everyone wants blue, mirror-smooth glass- 


plenty of hot fused-to-steel .. . resist rust- 


water...and_ ing and corroding under 


everyone wants all water conditions! Tests 

















it delivered to the kitchen, 
bath, and laundry just as 
sparkling clean as the water 
SOUYCE. 

SMITHway Automatic 
Water Heaters lined with 


Permaglas... the sparkling 


with the waters from every 
state prove it. 

Send today for the picture 
booklet, ““The Inside Story 
of Permaglas.’’ See for 
yourself how Permaglas is 


a great aid to sales! 


The New Sales Story for Water Heaters 


With SMITHway Permaglas Water Heaters you have the most dramatic 
new sales story in the home appliance business . 





A one-piece, glass-lined tank. 
Sanitary as a clean drinking glass. 
Freedom from all tank rust and corrosion. 
No “corrosion-dirt” in the bath. 
Heated with Gas... Stored in Glass No “tank spots” on clean clothes. 


Sparkling clean hot water as pure as the source itself! 


SMITHway 


an. <2 


WATER HEATERS 


A ae | 


MITH Corporation 

























PRODUCTION! 


With VJ-Day culminating the War, the Sprague Meter Company, like all 


other suppliers of the Gas Industry, look forward to the day when restric- 





tions will be a thing of the past and we can move forward to un- 





precedented production. 


SERVICE! Sprague has been noted for its service, and in spite of tremendous demands 





placed upon the Company during the War, we continued to give the same 









high quality of service as promptly as could be effected under prevailing 


conditions. 





uring the War no substitute materials were used in any part of the meter. 
i D he W bsti ial d i yp f th 


This means that standard parts have been used throughout the War and 





will continue to be used in Spragues. 


APPRECIATION! Your cooperation and patience has been greatly appreciated. We have 
done the best we possibly could, and it will be a pleasure to continue to 
serve you to the fullest extent of our ability. 


President and General Manager * 













the SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





